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Notes of the Week 


HE dark and menacing shadow of Ireland 

apart, the Parliamentary session is passing 

gently into the twilight of prorogation. 
The House of Lords Reform resolutions have 
been received by a chorus of disapproval so 
unanimous as to be sincerely gratifying to their authors, 
who would have been seriously embarrassed by enthu- 
siasm and even perturbed by assent. The fabric glove 
question has apparently receded into the background 
where the Prime Minister is telling his Liberal col- 
leagues to behave themselves, and the Canadian cattle 
embargo debate has shown that a coalition is really a 
coalition and that its members retain the full right to 
differ from each other when a demonstration of this kind 
may be desirable. The difficult Mandate question has 
been temporarily diverted to the League of Nations, and 
really everything is going very well. M. Poincaré may 
arrive—otherwise it is going to be Chequers, or Cric- 
cieth or even near Gairloch—or whatever other site is 
chosen for the moving Hawarden or Hughenden of 
our days. 


We deal with the Irish situation in a leading article, 
but it ought to be understood that, grave as the facts 
to which we have called attention in a series of ques- 
tions are, they do not complete a picture of the country. 
Though for the first time since the year 1649 civil war 
on a very considerable scale is being waged within the 
limits of the British Isles, there have been days in the 
past week when operations in Ireland have been rele- 
gated to the remoter corners of the daily papers and 
might not have been observed by a casual reader at all. 
The measure of Ireland’s despair is the measure of the 
British public’s indifference, and in the essential 


interests of our fellow countrymen over there it is our 
duty, whatever our views may be, to pay some atten- 
tion to what is going on. 


In this respect Ministers ought to show the way. 
Conditions both in Dublin and in Belfast are such that 
by their privileges under the Treaty, on the one hand, 
or under the Home Rule Act, on the other, members of 
the Government (and surely the most prominent of 
them) have the right and ought to make it their busi- 
ness to go to Ireland and look at it for themselves. 
Mr. Churchill earns the support of public opinion by 
his obvious earnestness and ability. Nobody has ever 
believed that he lacked courage. He would, we think, 
be doing a service both to himself, to the office of which 
he is in charge and to the State generally, if he went 
and saw Ireland with his own eyes. The cynical atti- 
tude which is too often taken that the Irish are now 
fighting amongst themselves and that, therefore, 
nothing matters, is not only a betrayal of people who 
are closely associated with us both by race and civiliza- 
tion, but if it is persisted in may be also the means of 
producing within the old and stable kingdom in which 
we live a state of anarchy and dissolution unknown in 
modern Europe west of Russia, and wholly discredit- 
able not merely to the Irish but to us. 


What noble fellows the British are! This was the 
cry of all America when it was announced towards the 
end of last week that Britain, with a beau geste un- 
paralleled in history, would cancel all the debts owed to 
her by the Allies. ‘‘ If she can afford to do so, she can 
afford to pay what she owes to us,” argued the high- 
souled Americans. The strange thing was that no 
such announcement had come from London. Investiga- 
tion showed that it had emanated from Paris, and was 
nothing more nor less than a stunt organized to coincide 
with the visit to Washington of the French Mission to 
discuss France’s debt to the United States. It was 
merely a move in an ingenious game. As we go to 
press we learn that the actual date of the meeting of 
M. Poincaré and Mr. Lloyd George, originally set for 
Tuesday, is a matter of much uncertainty, owing to the 
political crisis in Italy. Each is said to have a plan of 
his own. Drearily we reiterate that the whole question 
of reparations and inter-Allied debts ought to be settled 
quickly and once for all, as it holds up the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. But for our part we look beyond 
Europe and fasten our eyes on our under-developed 
Empire, where there are such abundant opportunities 
for British trade and industry. 


Correspondence has been taking place between the 
United States Government and our own on the s 
tion that in order to reinforce the prohibition laws 
British ships should subject themselves to an American 
right of search on the high seas in respect of cargoes 
or consignments of liquor. We are surprised that such 
a proposal should ever have been made and quite certain 
that any British Government which assented to it would 
draw upon itself the just and emphatic censure of the 
country. It does not matter in the least what the com- 
modity is which is being searched for. To-day it may 
be whisky ; to-morrow, as there are some enthusiasts in 
the States who would like to stop smoking, it might 
be Turkish tobacco. The ordinary means by which 
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customs are protected and smuggling kept down by all 
civilized countries remain available. If in the case 
of alcohol they have proved ineffective, America will 
be well advised to look for the remedy not on the high 
seas but on the beach. 


Lord Londonderry’s speech on Thursday in the 
House of Lords on the country’s aerial defences was 
couched in friendly and inquiring terms. Attention 
is frequently called to the smallness of our Air Force 
compared with those of other nations, particularly 
France. But numbers alone are of little avail : what is 
necessary is efficiency. And though we have no special 
information at the present time concerning French 
military aviation, if a rough analogy may be drawn 
from the state of that country’s civil aviation, there 
remains plenty of room for improvement. This week 
it has added to its recent list of accidents by the crash- 
ing of the Casablanca-Toulouse air mail at Guadix, in 
which pilot and passengers were burnt to cinders. The 
condition of French civil aviation may not appear at 
first sight to be our concern; but the fact is that the 
lives of English people are often involved in these dis- 
asters, and, in any event, the prestige of aerial travel 
is severely damaged. France is as unlucky with her 
aeroplanes as with her railways, and the cause in both 
instances would seem to be the same—i.e., a funda- 
mental carelessness in attention to detail and a readi- 
ness to adopt Heath Robinson methods in regard to 
material. 


By a considerable majority the House of Commons 
on Monday decided that a pledge had been given that 
the Canadian cattle embargo was to be removed, and 
that the pledge must be fulfilled. What strikes us most 
about the pledge, of the existence of which members 
took opposite views in the debate, is, to speak frankly, 
the extraordinary muddle-headedness of Lord Ernle, 
who, as Mr. Prothero, expressed himself in such a way 
as to make it inevitable, for some people at any rate, 
to understand and believe he was giving a pledge to 
remove the embargo while all the time he had something 
quite different in his mind. In the debate, interest 
centred in the sharp controversy between Sir A. Griffith 
Boscawen, Minister of Agriculture, who represented the 
British stock-breeder, and Mr. Churchill, who begged 
the House not to ‘‘ hamper the work of those who are 
engaged in promoting the unity of the Empire.” 
English breeders will find it difficult to see how Empire 
unity is furthered by a measure that merely changes a 
Canadian grievance into a British grievance. There 
is, of course, the question of quarantine; and in any 
case the legislation necessary to carry the vote into 
effect will take time, and give further opportunities for 
studying means whereby the divergent interests con- 
cerned can be reconciled. 


Criticisms of the Prime Minister have appeared many 
times in the SatuRDay Review and no doubt will again ; 
the more gladly, therefore, do we admit that he seems 
to us to be wholly right in the attitude which he has 
taken up in the controversy revived by General Maurice. 
General Maurice, as a soldier and a student of war, has 
everybody’s respect. During and before the war he 
had won golden opinions from all sorts of people. But 
he did at a critical moment in 1918, from the highest 
possible motives, write and publish a letter which no 
Government could be expected or indeed would have 
been entitled to disregard, and for that reason he was 
placed on half-pay. Everybody sympathized with him 
because they knew that an indiscretion of this kind did 
not invalidate the services which he had given to the 
Army ; but we fancy most people did think that, possibly 
by reason of the simplicity which attaches to some 
people generally immersed in their own business, 
General Maurice had been the unconscious instrument 
of men less single-minded than himself and that without 
knowing it he was doing other people’s work. 


Apparently the War Office made some mistake in 
making a return of the number of troops in France in 
the beginning of 1918 to the Prime Minister. Also, 
apparently, the return was subsequently corrected and 
the correction was not received by Mr. Lloyd George 
and consequently not acknowledged by him in Parlia- 
ment. What does it all matter? We may have strong 
opinions about Mr. Lloyd George as a_ statesman; 
nobody with any comprehension whatever has any 
doubt about his being, according to his lights, a patriot. 
The thing that matters about him is not whether, ade- 
quately or imperfectly instructed by Government depart- 
ments on matters which were clearly outside the scope 
of his own knowledge, he misinformed the House of 
Commons in 1918, but whether he was using all his 
energies at that time for securing victory. We are 
sorry that the Duke of Northumberland has lent him- 
self to this controversy or indeed that it should have 
been entered upon at all. General Maurice has been 
doing work which has been gratefully acknowledged by 
thousands of men in his endeavour to look after ex- 
officers and find them employment. It would be better 
if he were to confine himself to these labours than that 
he should revive a four-year-old controversy for the 
decorous columns of the Westminster Gazette, 


The meeting of the League of Nations Council at St. 
James’s Palace approved, with some reservations in 
detail, the A Mandates for Syria and Palestine and 
therefore resolved for the moment the crisis—caused by 
some of its own members—to which we referred last 
week. It further celebrated the birthday of Lord Bal- 
four and it was the occasion, outside and inside its 
sessions, of some very remarkable speeches by Mr. 
Viviani, who combines the gift of being a kind of 
oratorical Kreisler with the lawyer's ability to follow 
with the closest and most acute attention, matters of 
fact. Two things are to be noted. One is the com- 
plete silence by the Council itself and by the British 
Government on the Mesopotamian Mandate, which is, 
so far as the Treaty of Peace is concerned, on a parity 
with the two mentioned above. The other is the 
danger that when the League of Nations has liquidated, 
as it is rapidly doing, the liabilities under the Peace 
Treaties, it will have very little to do. Already its 
budget is being closely scrutinized. 


The Palestine mandate was published in full on Wed- 
nesday, and is on the lines expected after the state- 
ment of policy made by Mr. Churchill in his telegraphic 
dispatch to Sir Herbert Samuel in the first week of this 
month. In a leading article at the time we expressed 
our general approval of that policy. The great thing 
is that all the inhabitants of Palestine are placed on a 
footing of equality, neither Zionists nor Arabs having 
a privileged position, nor, for that matter, have 
Christians. The provisions for the safe-keeping of the 
Holy Places seem to be as strong and as fair as they 
can be made. The business of the Mandatory, that 
is, the British Government, is to hold the balances 
even—not an easy job in the circumstances, but one 
which will be appreciably easier if the Government 
firmly and persistently discourages factionist strife 
and intrigue, whether Zionist or Arab. In this case 
Mr. Churchill, while Colonial Secretary, is in effect 
the Government—and he can be firm and persistent 
enough. 


Regarding the murders and outrages of which 
British subjects have been the victims in Egypt, we 
asked in a Note in our last issue what Lord Allenby 
was doing about them. It now appears that Lord 
Allenby, who cannot be said to have acted with any 
extraordinary precipitancy in this really distressing 
business, has at last addressed a ‘‘stern ’? remonstrance 
to the Egyptian Government. In this. he said that he 
had been instructed by the British Government to 
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inform Sarwat Pasha, the Egyptian Premier, that it 
felt the ‘‘ greatest anxiety at the repeated outrages, 
particularly as the Egyptian Government had failed to 
arrest any of the authors of them,’’ and that “ if the 
crimes recur His Majesty’s Government will be com- 
pelled ’’—to do something? No, to “ take a serious 
view of the matter.’’ Tongue in cheek, Sarwat 
promises amendment for the future. For our part we 
have always doubted whether Lord Allenby is quite the 
man for the position, and this incident does not tend to 
diminish our doubts. 


In Canada the Progressive or Farmers’ Party con- 
tinues to make notable gains, and it is certain that it 
will have a decided influence on the future of the 
country. Recently we commented on the fact that it 
held the balance of power in the House of Commons 
at Ottawa, and that it was only by making concessions 
to it that Mr. King’s Government was able to survive 
the session just closed. In the Manitoba General 
Elections, which were held on July 18, the Progres- 
sives defeated the Provincial Government, which was 
of the Liberal complexion, and whose leader, Mr. 
Norris, had been Premier for a number of years. In 
his election speeches Mr. Norris maintained that his 
policy had conferred great benefits on the farmers of 
the province, but they evidently thought that they 
could do better themselves. They took twenty-six 
seats as against seven for Mr. Norris. The rest of the 
new legislature will consist of six Conservatives, five 
Labourists, and seven Independents. Considering 
that the Dominion is so predominantly agricultural, it 
is not unnatural that its farmers should seek to con- 
trol its destiny or at least have a large share in its 
direction, but the threatened creation of Wheat Boards 
and Wheat Pools, rather suggests that their policy 
may be too particularist, not to say selfish. 


Since the war Italy has passed through several crises 
safely, but the present crisis appears to be more serious 
than any of those preceding it. The vice of politics in 
Italy, as in some other European states, is the excessive 
group system, shading from Extreme Right to Extreme 
Left, and the consequent difficulty of obtaining a plat- 
form on which a sufficient number can unite to form a 
stable Government. Italy has some fifteen groups. 
The gravity of the present crisis is caused by the 
embittered conflict that is going on between the Fascisti 
of the Right and the Socialists of the Left. The leader 
of the former, Signor Mussolini, has gone so far as to 
speak of something like an insurrection if the groups 
of the Left have their way. The threat is not a negli- 
gible one, for it is reported that the Fascisti, now coming 
to be called the ‘‘ Black Shirts,” on account of their 
dress, are 700,000 strong and well-armed. They have 
acted with violence in several cities, their latest exploit 
of this sort being at Ravenna. But it is difficult to 
believe that Signor Mussolini, who is sincerely patriotic, 
will head a rebellion which, he must know, would be 
most damaging to Italy’s prestige abroad. It seems 
more likely that the crisis will be resolved by a readjust- 
ment of groups, with a swing to the Right instead of to 
the Left. 


Lord Balfour celebrated his seventy-fourth birthday 
this week and received the congratulations of his col- 
leagues on the Council of the League of Nations. 
Lord Balfour has lately been occupied in_ repre- 
senting the British Government on the Council about 
the Palestine Mandate. It is, however, permissible to 
surmise that the Wimbledon Mandate was occupying 
his mind for at any rate a part of the discussions. We 
doubt whether, since the ironical days of another Scots- 
man, Charles II, there has ever been anyone immersed 
in British statecraft so alertly intelligent, so coolly de- 
tached and so entirely self-confident and urbane in any 
situation, as Lord Balfour. He has the kind of negli- 


gent superiority which must be maddening to his col- 
leagues, and which enables him, after a life-time as a 
plain commoner, to become a Knight of the Garter, a 
member of the Order of Merit, and a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and to regard these decorations as 
lightly as a pleasant buttonhole to put in his coat. In 
a seventy-fourth year spent in London, Washington 
and Geneva, Lord Balfour has only had leisure to give 
one evidence of his advancing years. He sometimes 
now in speeches refers to the length of time in which 
he has been in public life. Mr. Gladstone used to do 
the same kind of thing when he had still many years 
of public life to run. We salute Lord Balfour with a 
certain mixture of affection and incredulity. We like 
to see him in this attitude of looking at his own 
pedestal, but we have no particular desire to see him 
climb on to it. 


A Mr. Houston has been publishing his reminiscences 
of Mr. Bottomley. These reminiscences may be right 
or wrong, but it is as well to observe that in any case 
Mr. Bottomley cannot read them and that whatever 
they contain can be passed by with the knowledge that 
the man who is their subject has no opportunity to offer 
any extenuation or reply and that, therefore, we must 
take Mr. Houston’s word for it. It is very possible 
that Mr. Houston is a realist and is right. Bottomley 
may very likely have been like that, and no doubt no 
man is a hero to his own valet. The author of these 
reminiscences signs himself O.B.E. For what services 
to the state was he recommended to His Majesty for 
this honour? Who recommended him? Was he, 
when he was decorated, still in the service of the man 
to whom he now displays so admirable a mixture of 
loyalty and candour? These are questions to which 
there is no doubt a satisfactory answer. During the 
time that he was assisting the employer who is now 
the raw material for what we must hope has been a 
lucrative exercise in biography, the author may by his 
contributory gifts of organization or eloquence have 
stimulated the makers and fillers of shells to provide 
ammunition for the Royal Artillery in France. Honour 
to whom honour is due. 


Those interested in the acoustics of the New County 
Hall can be recommended to read an article in the recent 
number of Science Progress. From it they will 
learn that almost everything that could be done has 
been done to make speech inaudible in the Council 
Chamber. It is too big for a room designed for human 
speech alone, its walls are of a hard and polished sur- 
face which keeps sound alive instead of quenching it, 
and its dimensions are such that large areas of inter- 
ference, where the reflected wave of sound neutralizes . 
the new one and produces silence exist. There seems 
to be no cure, but the evil can be mitigated by covering 
ali the walls with some soft fabric, a lavish use of up- 
holstery on the floor space, and the cultivation of the 
habit of very slow speech by the members of the Coun- 
cil. Wires and sounding boards are useless. Such is 
the result of our English habit of not reading what 
foreigners are doing. 


Sir William Willcox’s proposal to the British Medical 
Association that the purchase of arsenic in the form of 
weed-killer or any other form not contained in a doctor’s 
prescription should be a matter of licence like buying 
a revolver, will be assented to by everybody. There 
have been in the last few years far too many cases in 
which this poison, bought with the greatest ease for 
killing flies or dandelions, has been used by murderers, 
and as the symptoms which it produces in its victims 
may easily be mistaken for those of severe abdominal 
disease, it is permissible to suppose that from time to 
time there have been occasions where, though no 
suspicion was aroused, it has been in reality the cause 
of death. 
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Brighton’s front is one of the most essentially 
English things in England. It is perhaps the only 
modern piece of building and town planning in the 
country which expresses the national spirit, carrying as 
it does the most characteristic aspect of London and 
setting boldly down by the sea the spirit of spaciousness 
and solidity which belong to the vanished days of Queen 
Victoria and Lord Melbourne and the poems of Lord 
Tennyson and the paintings of Lord Leighton, and all 
that we associate with a civilization which was comfort- 
able, urbane and secure. It is now proposed, appar- 
ently, to make a large motor charabanc garage on the 
front, which is just as unreasonable and indeed mon- 
strous a proposal as to put one in the middle of The 
Mall. The sound commonsense of our forefathers 
shepherded our railway stations on to the invisible 
fringes of Euston Road. Let us respect their example 
and not permit the damage which would be done to 
Brighton by an outrage which, since wandering through 
Sussex on these unwieldy cars may prove to be merely 
a passing fad of tourism, might be not merely an out- 
rage but bad business. 


Yorkshire are now at the head of the county cham- 
pionship and deserve their place. Surrey’s collapse 
before Kent at Blackheath is an instance of what 
nerves can do in cricket to-day. Having lost there 
so often, they proceeded to lose again. We expect a 
more confident spirit from the team chosen for South 
Africa. It is a young team, with a good admixture 
of amateurs. Mr. Gilligan, Macaulay, and Kennedy 
are sporting bowlers who will not easily be deterred 
from wickets, and Livesey is training in to occupy 
the post which Strudwick has kept for so many years. 
Mr. Carr and Mr. Mann are hitters, Mr. Stevens and 
Mr. Jupp useful all round. We would back the team 
to-day to beat any other selection in England. 


E have in the Saturpay Review, both in 
W leading articles and in Notes, called attention 
to aspects of the Irish situation which have 
not generally been made public in the newspapers, and 
which certainly appear to be outside the information 
of the Government. A visit to Ireland has not only 
confirmed us in the accuracy of what we have said, 
but it has put us in possession of information of a 
seriously disquieting kind. We doubt whether the 
Colonial Office, which is now in charge of Irish affairs 
so far as Irish affairs can be said to be in charge 
of any Government Department, can know exactly 
what is going on in Ireland. It is simpler to put the 
information at our disposal in the form of a question 
which, with whatever changes are necessary in word- 
ing, can, if any member of Parliament cares to do it, 
be put on the order paper of the House of Commons. 
In preparing these questions we have confined our- 
selves for the most part to the situation in the north 
of Ireland. So far as the south and west are con- 
cerned we have already said what we have to say, 
and, in any case, the interests of the loyalists in these 
areas are vigorously represented by what is daily 
written in the Morning Post. Here are the questions 
which we should like to put :— 

1. Why is it that if a man posts a letter from 
Belfast to Dublin, and uses an ordinary British 
postage stamp with the King’s head on it for the pur- 
pose, his correspondent who receives the letter should 
be surcharged as if the letter had not been stamped 
at all? You can post a letter bearing an English 
postage stamp to Turkey or Czecho Slovakia or 
Mexico or Peru, and the stamp will be honoured by 
the receiving post office. It is not, however, honoured 
in Dublin if you post it from Belfast, 


2. Why is it that the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
who nowadays quite excusably stays in this country, 
for the most part, should be guarded on public occa- 
sions in Southern Ireland, when he does happen to be 
there, by soldiers bearing the letters I.R.A. on their 
badges? Everybody knows that the Lord-Lieutenant 
is the Viceroy of the King, and equally everybody 
knows that I.R.A. means Irish Republican Army. 
As a matter of fact, the Lord-Lieutenant appears to 
exercise whatever functions remain to him mainly on 
this side of the Irish Sea. It is, of course, strictly 
true from the constitutional point of view that his 
office ceases when he lands in England. A deputy 
of the King has got no function in a country where 
the King is in residence. Why does Lord Fitzalan, 
whom everybody respects, retain a position which can 
only be carried out with some danger of indignity in 
the present situation ? 

3. The Irish Republican Army has four divisions in 
Ulster. The presence of two divisions in Belfast 
itself has been admitted in answer to a question in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Churchill. By what 
right does Mr. Collins maintain this force in a pro- 
vince of Ireland which is outside the limits of the 
Treaty? Ulster is not itself in possession of any 
armed force other than the Special Constabulary. 
These men are paid rates very much higher than those 
customary with soldiers, and, being constabulary, the 
cost of their upkeep is charged on the community. Who 
is paying the I.R.A. divisions in Ulster? Under whose 
orders are they there? And what is the object of 
their presence? These are grave questions, and they 
go to the root of the whole sincerity of the Irish 
Provisional Government. They suggest other ques- 
tions of a similar kind. Is there, by any chance, a 
division of the Irish Republican Army in England or 
Scotland, and, if not, why not, assuming that Mr. 
Collins has some theory by which he justifies their 
presence in Ulster? 

4. What is the reason why, when, as has been 
publicly advertised, the Irish Free State Provisional 
Government has been liberally supplied with weapons 
and ammunition, the Ulster Government is given 
material only in exchange for payment? We ask this 
question because we are informed that when a request 
was made by Ulster the other day for the transference 
of some motor patrol boat from the Admiralty a price 
was quoted, whereas shortly afterwards a small fleet 
of similar vessels of a newer type were sent for the 
use of Mr. Collins’s army? On the use of the Sinn 
Fein flag we have already commented. In any case, 
what are these vessels doing in an area admittedly, 
by the terms of the Treaty, outside the scope of the 
administration, if such a word can be used, of Mr. 
Collins? 

5. Is it realized by the Government here that as a 
result of the widespread disorder and destruction 
which is going on behind the secrecy imposed by the 
Provisional Government there are large areas in Ire- 
land within measurable distance of destitution and 
even of starvation? Looting has become not an acci- 
dent but a habit. There are small country towns 
where the ordinary necessities of life for which people 
living on the countryside have to depend on their 
market places are being removed altogether. Boots 
and shoes, articles of clothing and so on are being 
stolen by irregular bands, or possibly even by the 
so-called regular troops, and there is simply no means 
of replacing them. The manufacturers of these 
things, all of them with a few exceptions in England, 
cannot replace the vanished stocks because there is 
neither guarantee of payment nor even the likelihood 
of delivery. There can be no payment, because the 
exports of Ireland, which ultimately pay for these 
things, have been entirely disorganized. Neither 
horse breeders nor cattle breeders can carry on their 
business in a country disorganized by civil strife. You 
cannot apply your mind to dairy farming if at any 
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moment somebody may call at your door with a re- 
volver or a petrol can and either kill you or some of 
your family or burn your house. The possibility of 
starvation is not a weapon of political argument, but 
a fact. It cannot be escaped from, and unless before 
the winter the situation is seriously confronted by the 
Government here, we do not see how the state of 
Ireland can be prevented from becoming a European 
scandal. 

6. There remains one final question. The observa- 
tions on which the foregoing paragraphs have been 
based were acquired at first hand and by personal in- 
spection. There appears to be no other means by 
which one can learn the truth about Ireland. Whether 
correspondents of newspapers have been unconsciously 
manipulated, or whether they are sufficiently strangers 
to find it easier to obtain their impressions from the 
authorities of the Irish Free State, or whether they 
do write what they see, and Mr. Collins’s censorship 
eliminates it, we do not know. The question is, what 
are the grounds by which a censorship exists at all? 
There is only a Provisional Government now. It has 
not proclaimed martial law, nor has it invoked any 
formal authority like the Defence of the Realm Act 
regulations in support of its proceedings. By the 
Treaty the Provisional Government is supposed to 
admit allegiance to the Crown, but the censorship 
appears not to emanate from any decision counter- 
signed by the Lord-Lieutenant or by that inexplicable 
official, his Chief Secretary, Sir Hamar Greenwood. 
The truth is we are getting less information from 
Ireland at the moment than we got from France at 
the most secret and critical moments during the 
retreat from Mons. We know less about what is 
going on there than we did when the Japanese, who 
are masters of that kind of thing, were attacking 
Port Arthur. Ireland is as secret as the grave. We 
must hope that it does not resemble it in other 
respects. 


THE IRISH CENSORSHIP AND THE 
‘SATURDAY REVIEW’ 


E have received the following letter from our 

wholesale distributors in Dublin. It will be 

remembered that the Censor refused to allow 
our issue of the 15th to be circulated in Ireland. 


Dear Sirs,—The Censor has stopped the issue of 
your paper of the 22nd, but he wishes it to be sub- 
mitted every week, as he hopes to be able to pass 
it. Meantime I would suggest that you should 
write as carefully as possible in reference to what 
is going on in Ireland. I do not think you quite 
understand the situation—perhaps you would realize 
it best by considering the attitude of the Censor in 
England to publications issued during the War by 
conscientious objectors. You know quite well that 
both the public and the Censor were much opposed, 
to anything either by speech or writing which 
tended to discourage persons fighting against Ger- 
many, and I think that this is the explanation of a 
good deal of the Censor’s action. Anything which 
would discredit the Provisional Government. or 
exalt the action of Republicans, or which represents 
the Provisional Government as acting in the in- 
terests of Great Britain or at the suggestion of 
Great Britain, hampers the Government in dealing 
with the opposition. 

Yours faithfully, 
&e., &e. 


We should be interested to know exactly under 
what powers the Irish Provisional Government is act- 
ing. It is rather ludicrous to suggest that the Sarur- 
DAY Review is writing anything which could “ exalt 
the action of Republicans "’ or ‘ represent the Pro- 
visional Government as acting in the interests of 


Great Britain.’’ In this connexion a message from a 
Daily Express correspondent in Dublin is interesting. 
He attributes the resignation of Mr. Gavan Duffy 
from the Free State Government entirely to his dis- 
agreement with the policy of Press censorship. We 
need not say that we shall continue to write what we 
think. 


A SEA-SERPENT IN THE CHANNEL 


HEN the professional pugilist, seeking new 
talent, gives instruction in the noble art he is 


wont temptingly to display the more vulnerable 
objects of attack and to urge his pupil to hit him. 
Should the latter succeed in landing a well-directed blow 
the instructor smiles encouragingly and expresses the 
opinion that his sparring partner is a most promising 
lad. This, in effect, is what occurred in the Channel on 
July 7, a date which bids fair to occupy in naval calen- 
dars a position far more prominent than it deserves. 
The true facts have already been placed before the 
public, but it seems to us so important that they should 
be driven home that we make no apology for recapitu- 
lating them. 

The Fleet, having occasion to pass close to a torpedo- 
aircraft base, arranged to offer itself as a ‘‘ sitting” 
target to an attack by these craft. The attack was 
delivered and a few hits were scored by torpedoes which 
the ships made no attempt to avoid. But it was not to 
be expected that the Anti-Navy Press would allow such 
an excellent opportunity for misguided propaganda 
to pass. These journals, assisted by the secrecy 
which of necessity enshrouds the experimental work of 
the Fleet, filled whole columns with fallacious argu- 
ments based on unsupported facts. One organ de- 
serves particular mention. It informed us in heavy 
type that many hits were made on vital spots of the 
warships and then, with a ring of exultation, that all the 
machines returned safely to their base. The present- 
day craze for realism, as evidenced by the modern novel, 
was recently deplored by an eminent divine; but if the 
above extract is a true indication of the attitude in 
which our contemporary approaches peace-time 
manceuvres it would seem as though the reverend critic 
had barely touched the fringe of the evil. 

With all respect to those who disagree with us on 
these questions, we can only describe this attempt to 
create a propagandist scare out of a torpedo-practice 
that was none too successful as silly in the extreme. 
These exercises have been carried out frequently in the 
last three years, and a torpedo-carrying sea-plane was 
actually employed against the Turks in 1915. This 
outburst on the part of a portion of the Press reminds 
us of the drunken seaman whose unfamiliarity with 
Holy Writ led him to strike a Jew on first hearing the 
story of the Passion. And we have not forgotten that 
prior to the war the results achieved by our submarines 
in similar exercises convinced these same scaremongers 
that when war came our fleet would be gradually, if not 
rapidly, exterminated. But it was soon apparent that 
war-time achievements are far removed from the possi- 
bilities foreshadowed in peace-time. No ship of the 
Grand Fleet was sunk by a submarine and, on more than 
one occasion, ‘ the dog it was that died.” Our scare- 
mongers will probably refuse to accept the analogy. 
They will speak darkly of the “* rapid strides of science 
and will submit that the lessons of the late war are 
valueless. There were probably scaremongers in other 
days who exclaimed that Hubert de Burgh had revo- 
lutionized naval warfare or who, dazed by the first 
artillery discharge at Crecy, swore, by Our Lady, that 
the long-bow was dead. But we do not remember that 
the use of quicklime ever became general, and we know 
that the long-bow survived to decimate the flower of the 
French army at Agincourt : therefore we are emboldened 
to suggest that had the attack which has caused so much 
controversy been carried out under war conditions very 
few hits would have been scored and still fewer machines 
would have returned safely to their base. 
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It must be borne in mind that a torpedo of a type 
likely to prove a serious menace to a modern battleship 
could not be carried by a ‘‘ Sopwith Pup.” The machine 
must necessarily be of generous proportions and would, 
at any range within which it could reasonably hope to 
hit a rapidly manceuvring ship, itself be a fair target. 
It is true that Sir Percy Scott (whose remarks a well- 
meaning sub-editor unfortunately, but appropriately, 
headed ‘‘ Bosh”) is of the opinion that on a platform 
so unsteady as a battleship offers no anti-aircraft gun 
could be employed with success; but we doubt whether 
the recollection of these words, despite the distinction of 
their source, would bring much comfort to the attacking 
pilot. Nor, we may remark in parenthesis, is it immedi- 
ately apparent why a platform which enables 15-inch 
guns to hit at long range should be unsuitable for the 
lighter and more easily-worked weapon. Moreover, it 
is unlikely, for obvious reasons, that an attack would 
be delivered while two fleets were engaged. The air in 
the neighbourhood would be, to say the least of it, 
unhealthy, and low-flying craft would be likely to fall an 
easy prey to the vessels and ‘‘ fighters ” forming a pro- 
tecting screen on all disengaged bearings. Thus the 
whole fire-volume of the ships attacked could be con- 
centrated on the attackers. The occasions most suitable 
for attack would seem to be at night or when the fleet 
is in harbour. In the first case, as destroyers and sub- 
marines discovered, there is the difficulty of finding the 
objective : in the second case not only would the shore 
defences contribute to provide a warm reception, but it 
is essential to success that in at least one direction, 
preferably to seaward, there should be a clear expanse 
of water unbroken by any form of boom defence : and 
this, in view of the lessons taught by the war, is 
unlikely. 

The bubble is burst. The Sea-serpent, as usual, is 
found upon investigation to be a playful porpoise. The 
much-advertised torpedo-practice has proved nothing 
that was not already appreciated by the well-informed. 
That a fleet must be supported by aircraft is the ex- 
pressed policy of the Sarurpay Review. It is also our 
opinion that, without weakening the central air force, 
such craft should be trained and controlled by the Navy 
alone. No one would suggest that the Navy be supplied 
with doctors who recognize no authority but the British 
Medical Association ; yet the resultant drawbacks would 
be trifling compared with those that must arise from the 
present unsatisfactory distribution of our air forces. 

Least of all has any justification been shown for 
deciding that the capital ship is out of date or that she 
should be over-burdened with armour to the detriment 
of her power for offensive. We would assure the 
opponents of the present naval policy that when our 
food supplies are carried by air or under the bed of the 
ocean the columns of the Saturpay Review will be at 
their disposal. Until then neither the shrieks of the 
superannuated nor the mature judgment of midshipmen 
will shake our conviction that a battle fleet must ever 
form the core of a first-class naval force. 


SATURDAY ” DINNERS 
SECOND SERIES 
II. Ar Maxim’s , 


HE little Wardour Street restaurant bearing a 

name notorious elsewhere has changed hands 

within the last few months, to come under the 
capable control of M. Rinaldo, whose father in the 
days of M. Escoffier was at the Savoy and later es- 
tablished a deservedly popular restaurant of his own in 
the vicinity of Victoria. We confess that it was only 
knowledge of this change in direction that took us to 
Maxim’s. Not that we have a gastronomic memory 
of the vindictive sort such as Henry Lutterell’s. That 
delightful early nineteenth-century wit, whose epistolary 
verse, so neat, well-bred, packed with social observa- 
tion, some editor of reprints ought to exhume, had all 


the gastronomic knowledge proper to a man of the 
world. Only, as Sidney Smith lamented in a letter in 
which Christian charity tempers the gourmet’s cen- 
sure, he had a memory utterly implacable. Let him 
once be displeased by a dish and he would never 
allow that a dish under the same name could be worthy 
of an epicure’s attention. As for revisiting a house in 
which the dinner had failed! We are more hospitable 
to hope. Let a restaurant of our unlucky experience 
but change a trifle and we will venture to it again. And 
if it should change by coming under the supervision of 
some restaurateur favourably known to us, why, the 
past shall be totally forgotten by us. 

The Maxim’s of to-day does not structurally differ 
from its predecessor. It has been brightened up in 
various ways, and both in the ground-floor room and 
on the brass-railed-balcony you find yourself eating in 
surroundings much smarter than those of the typical 
Soho restaurant. The table appointments are good, 
and the constant personai watchfulness of M. Rinaldo, 
who goes from table to table with courteous enquiries, 
ensures intelligent service. That an orchestra plays 
during meals is a piece of news to be received, by us 
at any rate, with but moderate enthusiasm. There 


are those who cannot dine without music, and 
we have known people otherwise not impious 
who like to fox-trot between the courses; for 


our part, when dining seriously, we would rather have 
no music at all. But in Soho one is not dining quite 
so seriously as all that, and the orchestra at Maxim’s, 
besides being competent, is discreet and has no wish to 
drown conversation. The lady whose taste helps our 
own at these dinners, and who is a musician, declares 
it surprising that an orchestra at a Soho restaurant 
should be so much wiser than most of the noisy bands 
at the fashionable establishments. But enough of 
these incidentals. What of the dinner itself? 
Maxim’s offers a fairly wide choice to those who 
wish to dine 4 la carte, but its pride is the diner a prix 
fixe at five shillings. But here we must break off to 
protest against the common and slovenly habit, now 
almost universal, of calling a meal a prix fixe a meal 
table d’héte. The latter lies outside the experience of 
most of those who talk of it. It flourished years ago 
at a few West End houses, amongst them the old 
Dieudonné’s, at which a dinner under conditions 
approximating to those of a family meal could be ob- 
tained. A meal to which people sit at different times 
and at different tables is not table d’héte, and the uni- 
formity of charge is properly described by the term 
a prix fixe. Here is the dinner Maxim’s set before us : 


Hors d’CEuvres 
Créme Reine Margot 
Turbot Souchet 
Tournedos Bordelaise 
Poulet au Cresson 
Salade de Laitue 
Glace Panaché 
Mignardises 


We might have had another soup if we had cared 
to do so, and there were also alternatives to the fish 
and the entrée. All the material was sound, and if the 
portions served were not large, they were quite 
adequate. Yet the whole was managed for five shil- 
lings. Anyone who knows present wholesale prices in 
the markets must wonder at the achievement. As to 
the quality of the various items, the soup in its simple 
way was quite good, the fish of more than average 
merit, the tournedos tender, and if the bird was not 
quite the noblest of its species, you are to remember 
the cost of poultry and that this was a five shilling 
dinner. The little ice was quite satisfactory, but 
Maxim’s, if you are ordering 4 la carte, can do still 
better, as we found three or four days later, when, din- 
ing again at the restaurant, we were served with 
Poires Melba made perfectly. 

For wine, it being a warm evening and we being at 
present interested in some research among the cheaper 
substitutes for champagne, we had a Saumur, which 
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proved a lady-like drink enough and fair value for the 
price charged. There are at present on the London 
market, in some instances at specially reduced prices, 
several good white sparkling wines, and a word or two 
about them may be said here. Our experience, it 
should be set down at once, is not vast, for in general 
we do not much care for sparkling wines other than 
champagne. Years ago, in a tropical climate, we found 
some pleasure in a sparkling white Médoc, associated 
with the name of Nathaniel Johnstone. More recently 
we have liked certain Italian products, though the wine 
associated with the great Vermouth firm of Cinzano 
approaches too nearly in price to the choicer cham- 
pagnes, and cheapness is a recommendation of ‘‘Svic.’’ 
There is pleasure to be had from a wine of Bichat et 
fils, ‘‘ gout Americain,’’ which means neither dry nor 
sweet, and this, acquired at a sale for.just under four 
shillings a bottle, is a bargain. There is very much to 
be said for the wine of Bouvet-Ladubay, which also 
has been lately obtainable at moderate prices. 

Maxim’s has a friendly atmosphere, which M. 
Rinaldo is well qualified to maintain, and as it com- 
bines something of the Soho restaurant with some of 
the amenities of the smartish secondary restaurants in, 
say, Jermyn Street, and cheapness with both, it ought 
to have an excellent future. We understand there is 
a possibility of dinner-dances at Maxim’s, in the 
autumn, but these would be held in the basement, so 
that diners on the ground-floor or on the balcony need 
fear no interference with their peace. M. Rinaldo has 
many ambitions which deserve the sympathy of 
epicures. The more support establishments like his 
receive, the sooner will London become again a city 
in which it is possible to dine wholesomely amidst 
cheerful surroundings at low cost. 


[A previous article in this series, dealing with the 
Restaurant des Gourmets, appeared on July 1. An 
earlier series, concerned with West End restaurants, 
was published earlier in the year. Copies can be had 
on application. | 


THE NEW COUNTY PALACE AND 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


By W. R. LETHABy 


T HE London County Council may be congratu- 
lated on the opening of their new building by 
the River bank, after having been housed for over 
a generation in a hole-and-corner way—our usual way. 
The governing body of larger London now has a build- 
ing comparable to the city palaces of foreign cities. 
The site was happily chosen: it is not only worthy of 
the building’s purpose, but the new palace introduces 
an element of civilization into South London, and it is a 
dignified incident on a stretch of our great river. 

We should, I am sure, feel grateful to the architect 
of this large and able work, or at least we should study 
it with respectful sympathy and an endeavour for under- 
standing. The general interest of citizens is the very 
foundation of the possibility of civic art, and civic art, 
broadly comprehended, is a pressing need in our time. 

Writing as an architect I doubtless exaggerate the 
difficulties of my calling, but the strain of directing the 
erection of a large building, through a term of many 
years, while it slowly rises from foundations to the 
ridge, is frightening. Following the adventurous vision 
which foresees a plan and the long labours of working 
it out in detail, come flocking all the anxieties of con- 
struction and the incessant tension of business difficul- 
ties in getting the thing done, by the co-ordination of a 
dozen expert services, while all the time relations— 
pleasant if possible—have to be maintained with 
employers on the one hand and contractors and execu- 
tants on the other. 


Many years ago, at the time of the competition of 
designs for the work, I remember that Mr. Norman 
Shaw told me that the selected one was a good plan, 
convenient, orderly and compact. The long front facing 
the river, with the recessed hemicycle, uncompromising 
roof, and bold chimneys is a brave piece of work. 
Deciding on the intersection of the curved roof with the 
hipped portions which bound it required courage and 
tact. The design of the curved front, I think, followed 
in time that of the new Mall entrance, and if the idea 
was suggested by that I should like it all the more as 
being the legitimate development of a contemporary 
thought. The big, steep roof with its double row of 
dormers may have been suggested by New Scotland 
Yard opposite; the terrace and the dignified vaulted 
entrance through the flank facade into the court may 
be based on a study of Somerset House. I do get 
from the result the impression that the author has 
actually observed and pondered buildings, and that his 
insight penetrates deeper than paper patterns. 

It might, I want to suggest, be a reasonable basis for 
modern architectural criticism to inquire how far recent 
developments and experiments are seized on and for- 
warded in a new work. ‘‘ Architecture” requires 
steadying and redeeming from anarchy. There is too 
much false ‘‘originality’’ and cheap ‘‘genius’’ about, 
and not enough stern sense. If architects would only 
study recent buildings in the solid and take hints from 
them to develop, instead of for ever beginning again on 
white paper, we might soon get some background of 
building custom. And one of a dozen sensible descrip- 
tive definitions of that mysterious and elusive thing 
‘‘ architecture” might be: ‘‘ sound customary build- 
ing.” Architecture to be real must be related to the 
dominant characteristics of its age : we are not romantic 
nor classic nor mystic, but we might be reasonable. 
If I may presume on the fact of being older than young 
architects I would boldly and quite baldly advise them 
to make a careful and mastering study of a half dozen 
selected contemporary buildings with a view to entering 
into a living stream. Go and look, go again, question, 
think of how you would do the same only a little better 
(as you think), borrow, steal, get your mind working 
on the problems of actual present-day structures away 
from the dreams of schools and the curse of paper. 
Begin with the new London County offices. Several 
structural and semi-structural expedients of a pleasant 
kind may at once be noticed. The central roof is 
heightened by springing from an “‘ attic storey” con- 
taining a range of windows, while the lower roof of the 
wings have efficient looking dormers; the way the 
second tier of lights is obtained above the ‘‘ attic” is 
ingenious; the chimney ramps which separate the roofs 
over the wings from the central portion serve their pur- 
pose effectively (I am speaking of the masses not of 
the details); the eaves gutters seem well contrived; 
above all the raised terrace in the hemicycle appears to 
justify the planning of this key-feature of the scheme. 

On the whole, then, I conclude that the new building 
is surprisingly good for us at this time—a time when 
there is no common and open vision in the things of art. 
One may discern in it, under the disguising garb and 
garbage of ‘ architectural dressings ” the pleasantness 
and even the wonder of a building. It has a look of 
substance and reality. If it may be said without raising 
definite comparisons, I cannot think of any recent big 
building which seems so natural and normal, so little 
of a freak and a ‘‘folly’’—depending so much on large 
dispositions and so little on trivial trimming. It may 
be conceived that in sixty or eighty years time, when 
it has become one of the common-places of London, 
that it might appear in a picture of the Thames—if 
they still have such things—without looking, as so many 
of our erections do, like that unreal and distressing 
phantasy ‘‘an architectural perspective.” The new 
structure should be accepted as fully competent for our 
time, although it necessarily suffers from not having 
been supported by a progressive tradition. This is the 
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great difficulty of our generation; there is no common 
consent and no received basis of judgment. It was 
well said to one who “‘ criticized ” an ancient cathedral, 
‘You might as well object to a geological period.” 
Well, ours is a geological period, too, but disruptive 
rather than formative. Within these limitations | find 
the new building interesting and impressive; it does 
teach that a good building must first of all be a 
building and not a mere solidification of a design in 
paper architecture. This is not one of the efforts where 
one may not see the building for the ‘‘ ornaments.” 
Indeed, I thought I found in looking at it across 
the river with dimmed eyes—in the painter’s way—that 
the more one saw the volume of the building, without 
the details, the better it looked. Architects are very 
slow to learn that ornaments which fail are additions 
which subtract ; they and their employers are misled by 
paper designs. I admit the absurdity of one man 
having an opinion in opposition to other qualified 
opinions—a mere difference of doctors. Less and less 
1 value criticism which is not convincing; still, on the 
question of ‘‘ style” and ‘‘ ornament” I must make 
one reservation. In the new building some things are 
done for ‘‘ looks,” which are to me contrary to right 
and reason: such, for instance, is setting the windows 
in very deep reveals because it is thought they look 
more frowning and “‘ grand like” so, when they would 
obviously admit far more sunshine if they were nearly 
flush. Light, as much daylight as is reasonably pos- 
sible, is an essential in our buildings erected for clerkly 
purposes, under northern skies, dark even in July. For 
myself I find that I have come not to “like” the 
gloomy forbidding aspect of deep-set windows. 
“Taste” follows knowledge in such things as these, in 
fact the very preference for pushing back the glass 
plane comes from an un-understanding borrowing from 
Italy, where the natural need was to shelter the glass 
from the burning southern sun. In northern lands the 
two most vital and constant rules of architecture are : 
keep out the wet, let in the light. In following after 
light I have come to prefer a smiling building to a 
heavy-browed one; but others like the frown and 
nothing may be proved of “taste.” Yet nevertheless 
a light-welcoming building saves electricity and spec- 
tacles. On “ style and architectural ornaments” | will 
only say further that I like less, others evidently like 
more, but in my way thirty, forty, or fifty thousand 
pounds might have been saved on controversial matter. 
If a hundred thousand pounds had been saved I might 
have been able really to love, and not only to admire, 
the new building. However, I must say again that 
things “‘ architectural ’’ being what they now are, we 
should be very thankful for what we have got. While 
looking at it my thoughts travelled to Hampton Court 
and Greenwich up and down the river, and to Somerset 
House near by. The last-named building would be 
properly seen in the same view of the river as the new 
palace if only Charing Cross bridge—the shameful 
badge of our having been handed over to the railway 
companies when nobody cared—were cleared away or 
replaced by a better bridge. It is not so much the 
obstruction as the horror of the iron bridge which 
obliterates the prospect. If that were gone it would 
open up the possibility of carrying the south-side 
Embankment at least as far as Waterloo Bridge. Now 
that members of the County Council have this other- 
wise pleasant reach of the river under their eyes, I trust 
they will speedily see how necessary is such a minimum 
scheme of tidying up London. 


A LANCE FOR JANE 
By James Acatre 
‘6 OMMT Zeit, kommt Rath,”’ says the old 
proverb. The morning after the premiére at 
the New Theatre or, more accurately, its 
newspapers, brought me not reflection, but perplexity 
and doubt. | knew what I thought of the previous 


evening’s experience, which had been soul-stirring 
and fraught with consequence. The perplexity and 
doubt concerned some other people. For obvious 
reasons I never read criticisms of plays till my own 
work is done. Yet that morning I felt that I could 
not refrain. The night before had seemed to me to mark 
a great occasion in the English theatre, one compar- 
able with the first ‘‘commercial’’ productions of Ibsen 
and Shaw, the advent of the Irish Players, the estab- 
lishment of Repertory Theatres in our big cities. For 
had not our most responsible actress deliberately 
challenged fortune, not with some splurgy rubbish, 
Sardou or another, but with a play as English as the 
‘ ordinary ’’ of the commercial traveller, a master- 
piece small in scope but of perfect craftsmanship and 
truth, a slice torn out of the heart of things, in which 
her part was the least showy? Had not the house 
resounded with a quality of applause from which the 
spurious first-night ring was entirely absent? Had 
it not wept? Had I not left the theatre treading upon 
air, resolved to tear to bits—anglice, reserve for 
another occasion—that subtle analysis of Miss Thorn- 
dike’s art over which I had spent the previous week- 
end? Fine writing on fine occasions is an imper- 
tinence. Besides, it isn’t any good. Like the jour- 
nalist who actually saw the sea serpent, I realized 
that dredging the dictionary for adjectives would only 
make this tale of a Repertory success less credible ; 
the simplest words were the best. Still, that I might 
not seem to lag behind my colleagues in enthusiasm, 
I had sent for all the morning papers to know the 
utmost of their caracoling, only to find that, at its 
best, Miss Thorndike’s press was _ sober-gaited. 
Gloomy—sordid—sombre—depressing—a bet to make 
us miserable : the procession was uniformly grey. Only 
Mr. Baughan, whose sword-hand I grasp, pronounced 
‘ Jane Clegg ’ a happy choice. 

I would ask those gentlemen who were rendered 
gloomy and depressed, whether for a bet or otherwise, 
what actually they demand. For whole seasons to- 
gether they have deplored, with reason, the insincerity 
of the ‘‘ commercial ’’ play, and, with eyes raised to 
Heaven, have demanded, ‘‘ How long, O Lord, how 
long?’’ And now that the good thing has descended 
they are dissatisfied. Stoutly, and with the knowledge 
that one faithful spirit is with me, I maintain that 
the production of this play at the New Theatre is 
the best thing that has befallen the English stage 
for a very long time. Oh, you public, who flock to 
monstrous ineptitudes in the face of your best-revered 
critics, flout them once again! I have torn up 
my beautiful article for you; not for me, but for your 
own sakes, go to see this play! ‘‘ Is it a fine work?’’ 
used to be the foyer’s question. ‘‘ Is it a winner?’’ 
is the query of our more vulgar age. Admitted that 
not even a critic likes to back consistent losers, the 
point is that, in this case, my favourite is a real good 
horse. Miss Thorndike has apparently come tandem- 
wise to town, that steady goer ‘‘ Repertory ’’ in the 
wheel, light-hearted ‘‘ Grand Guignol’’ frisking in 
the lead. But there is nothing of the patient, weary 
mare about ‘ Jane Clegg.’ In horse parlance she 
does more than plod; she trots on. In a way I under- 
stand the dubiety of the critics with regard to work 
ostentatiously labelled ‘‘ repertory.’’ They have not 
forgotten the recent pronouncement of the melancholy 
gentleman in direful Carey Street. This venture," 
said the official receiver, with reference to the affairs 
of the precedent Everyman Theatre, Limited,’’ was 
foredoomed to failure, owing to the public taking 
no interest in it.’"’ A saying hard as that of the 
apologist who sought to defend a peculiarly exorbi- 
tant massacre on the ground that if a race will hold 
an unpopular faith it should know what to expect. 
In other words, ‘ I'll larn thee to be a toad!"’ 

Well, the critics ought not to want to“ larn "’ Miss 
Thorndike to be an intellectual actress. It is now 


sixteen or seventeen years since | saw this queen 
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of repertory at Miss Horniman’s theatre at Man- 
chester; and surely there never lighted on that stage, 
which none but the earnest might tread, a more 
fervent vision. I saw her just above the horizon, 
decorating and cheering. . . . Here my little pastiche 
comes to a conscientious stop. Not even Burke him- 
self could pretend that the Jane Cleggs, the Barth- 
wicks, and other dejecta membra of the Manchester 
Gaiety’s dispiriting sisterhood were decorative or 
cheerful. Not from the faint nebula of repertory did 
ever great actor spring, ‘‘ glittering like the morning 
star, full of life, and splendour, and joy.’’ In the 
constellations of pure fustian has he always shone. 
But is it not possible that we are about to change 
all that? The performance at the New Theatre 
inclines me to think so. 

The essence of modern play-writing is truth to life, 
of modern acting that it shall refuse to portray human 
beings as satellites revolving round some monstrous- 
seeming sun. Our fathers, seeking not truth but 
fireworks, looked to behold in their chief actor an 
orb so dazzling that when, for the nonce, he disappeared 
behind clouds obsequiously gathering against his next 
glorious dispersal, his attendant fellows were veiled 
in a green distress) We encourage this old 
failing when we insist that the public cannot be in- 
terested in good plays, desiring only to see good 
actors. That never the twain shall meet is untrue; 
they met on Tuesday night. ‘ Jane Clegg’ is not 
a title of encouragement. Melancholy dissyllable of 
sound, unison to Poor Jo and every eleemosynary 
appellation under heaven! From past experience the 
critics may perhaps be excused for wondering what 
profane enchantment the layman, lacking the artist’s 
delight in craftsmanship, will find in this drama of 
poverty and joylessness. Poverty is notoriously hateful 
and degrading, the root of all evil. The poor man, they 
say, has the subject by heart, and is no more in- 
terested. Has not Sir Arthur Pinero declared drama 
to be impossible in establishments of less than two 
thousand a year? The Cleggs have a capital of seven 
hundred pounds in all, the property of Jane. Is it 
suggested that Sir Arthur would have written a 
better play? Consider how he would have turned 
this theme. Jane, Duchess of Cleggshire, would have 
refused her millions, not to her dishonest clerk of a 
husband, but to a ducal director conniving at the 
rascalities of his board. His Grace’s blackmailer 
would have been no pettifogging bookmaker’s tout, 
but an owner of racehorses; his fancy woman no drab, 
but a diva of Continental misrepute. The third act 
would have been gracefully disposed about the shores 
of Como; talk there would have been of loggias and 
piazzas, with cognizant domestics bandying such 
significances as Che fard? and Una furtiva lagrima! 
in preparation for the great scene in which, to get 
her man back, the Duchess shall pipe her eye. Doubt- 
less the dramatist would have fulfilled one important 
function of the theatre, which is to hold the mirror 
up to a side of life which three-fourths of the audience 
can never know. But are there no signs that this 
function is outmoded? This first night seemed to 
me full of promise. High life may be caviare to the 
general servant, but then she has always snobbishly 
adored caviare. Mr. St. John Ervine’s play may be 
cow-heel to your duchess, yet it does not follow that 
the fine palate must necessarily reject the honest and 
the home-made. The stalls were the most moved 
part of the theatre. The Duke's lady seemed to have 
an inkling of the woes not only of Judy O'Grady but 


It isn’t, you see, a dull play. Miss Thorndike has 
a still-life ’’ part, and her flamboyances are not 
exploited. Yet her turn of the head on the word 
‘* Judas! ’’ is worth a wilderness of Toscas. The 
shiftless husband of Mr. Leslie Faber is an impec- 
cable portrait. I have always admired this actor, but 
never so much as now. Perfect alike in insight and 
technique, from the cunning, shallow heart of the 
fellow to his greasy locks curling over the low fore- 
heard, this is a masterpiece. It was cheering to 
see that a strictly professional actor can be as 
intelligent as the gloomiest intellectual of them 
all. I shall wear Mr. Thomas Warner’s snivel- 
ling little blackguard in my _ heart for many 
a long day. But it is Miss Clare Greet whg¢ 
stirs me most. Andromache is well, and Volumina is 
well, too. But I know nothing more moving than the 
pathos of a common, ignorant old woman whose 
bowels yearn for the miscreant of her begetting, un- 
touched by her love. That ever Miss Greet should be 
allowed the triumph of the evening is a tribute to 
Miss Thorndike. A lesser artist would have insisted 
that a part so much richer than her own shouid be 
ruthlessly cut. 


Correspondence 


LA MORT DE GHERARDINE 
(From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT) 


HERARDINE est mort. Qui donc Ghérardine? 
(G@ ! le roi de Bohéme. Et qu’est-ce a dire le roi 

de Bohéme? Adalbert Biart de Ghérardine, 
mort l’autre jour parmi les pauvres 4 |’Hépital Cochin 
et enterré le surlendemain dans le caveau de sa famille, 
au Pére-Lachaise, dans cette admirable partie su- 
périeure du cimetiére ol nul parvenu ne peut dormir 
son dernier sommeil parce qu’il n’y reste plus la 
moindre place; les tombes les plus récentes dans cette 
région solitaire sont contemporaines de Napoléon 1*, 
les sentiers serpentent entre des chapelles verdies, les 
portes de fer savent que personne ne les ouvrira plus, 
partout de belles grilles sous les beaux ombrages don- 
nent 4 ce lieu l’air d’un parc, tandis que les noms célé- 
bres, lus de droite et de gauche, évoquent le souvenir de 
nobles familles et d’hommes illustres. 

La—comme il appartient & un homme de sa race— 
repose Ghérardine, bon gentilhomme de Bretagne, et 
il se trouvera bien encore quelque ami pour faire graver 
son nom &a la suite de ceux de ses ancétres, militaires 
ou marins, qui moururent au service du roi. Dans 
vingt ans personne ne saura plus qui était cet Adalbert, 
et les réveurs heureux ou mélancoliques, qui, aux 
premiers lilas, verront son nom sur la pierre, se de- 
mandant ce qu’il fut et n’ayant pour le deviner que la 
forme de ses initiales et la petite musique de son nom, 
imagineront peut-étre une existence singuliére et 
mouvementée. 

Singuliére, certes, la vie de Ghérardine le fut. Quel 
parisien, habitué du Luxembourg, ne l’a pas rencontré 
sur le boulevard Saint-Michel, a la terrasse d’un café 
ou remontant lentement vers la rue Soufflot? Il ne 
pouvait passer inapercu. Grand, beau, portant bien la 
téte et les épaules, l’air noble sans hauteur, i! aurait 
attiré les yeux méme sans ses costumes extraordinaires. 
Cet homme qui n'avait pas de logis connu avait pourtant 
une garde-robe: souvent on le voyait habillé d'une 
grande rhingrave l’ancienne, parements de soie; 
d'autres fois il portait une capote khaki et avait lair 


of O'Grady himself. ‘ It doesn't do a man much 
good to be living with a woman who's his superior. 
Kitty's worse than | am, and that makes me love her. 
always feel mean here! found understanding in 
every part of the house. There, surely, was abso- 
lute truth; and truth does not necessarily make an 
audience miserable. For myself, | was radiantly 
happy. 


| d'un officier pas tout-d-fait en civil; assez souvent il 
| était en culottes courtes avec des jambiéres et mar- 
chait du pas allégre du chasseur, ou au contraire remon- 
tait le boulevard comme un alpiniste gravit une pente. 

Etudiants, midinettes, journalistes, dcrivains fidéles 
au quartier, vieux professeurs A serviettes et cache-nez, 

employes des libraires et gargons de café, tout le monde 
le connaissait. pouvait s'asseoir & importe quelle 
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table sans s’étonner de voir instantanément déposer 
devant lui un bock ou une anisette. J’ai connu ou je 
connais encore d’autres originaux habillés pour étre 
regardés: j’ai longtemps vu prés du rond-point des 
Champs-Elysées un homme & baton, robe de laine et 
grands cheveux blancs qui aurait certainement pu 
passer pour le prophéte Elie; j’ai vu l’homme des cathé- 
drales en pourpoint et haut-de-chausses méditant ces 
édifices prodigieux qui tenaient le milieu entre le Wool- 
worth Building et la cathédrale de Chartres; j’ai da 
apercevoir un jour dans sa rue, le profil d’aigle et la 
silhouette 1830 de Barbey d’Aurevilly, et il ne se passe 
guére de mois sans que j’apergoive un homme aux 
jambes nues et au petit manteau qui se trouve étre 
tant6t Raymond Duncan tantét un noble lord qui me 
tuerait si j’ajoutais britannique. On les regarde, mais 
on ne les interpelle pas, et s’il leur plait de s’asseoir 4 
la porte d’un café ils paient leur bock ou leur anisette. 

Ghérardine n’avait que des amis. I] ne manquait 
pas de gens qui l’avaient connu avant son malheur, 
longtemps étudiant 4 la Sorbonne, puis rédacteur 4 la 
Plume, et méme 4 la Revue de Paris. C’est probable- 
ment l’un de ces amis anciens qui écrivit pour lui, et 
signa de son nom, il y a quelques années, des espéces 
de mémoires intitulés Trente Ans de Bohéme. Mais 
les plus récents naturalisés du Quartier savaient que sa 
folie était douce et qu’elle était venue d’un grand cha- 
grin : la mort de sa fille ; on respectait ce dément souriant 
comme un homme que le Destin avait touché. I! est 
probable que le mystére de son domicile pouvait s’ex- 
pliquer par l’hospitalité que des amis rencontrés tar- 
divement lui offraient. Quand Paul Mounet mourut, 
l’an dernier, on sut qu’il faisait une rente annuelle a 
Ghérardine. 

Combien sont-ils 4 Paris de rejetons de familles his- 
toriques qui ne vivent peut-étre pas comme Adalbert 
de Ghérardine mais qui mourront comme lui? C’est 
l’autre hiver qu’est mort un marquis de Gascogne dont 
le revenu se bornait aux piéces que lui donnaient les 
gens dont il ouvrait les voitures. Dans le cimetiére 
d’un hameau de La Vallée de Chevreuse vous verriez 
la tombe armoriée d’un homme qui, il y a seulement 
quelques années, ringait des verres derri¢re un comp- 
toir. J’ai connu une vicomtesse qui présidait un 
bureau de poste d’un village des Ardennes; dans la 
cuisine son vieux pére avait encore Il’air croisé, elle 
était déjA presque une paysanne, tant il est vrai que si 
"habit ne fait pas le moine il a une tendance presque 
irrésistible & le faire. Quelques générations et Tess 
ne sait plus si son vrai nom est Durbeyfield ou d’Ur- 
berville. ‘‘Cent ans banniére, cent ans civiére,’’ disait-on 
sous l’ancien régime. Rien n’est plus capable de trans- 
former la banniére en civiére que Paris, mais Paris a 
depuis les derniers Bourbons une attraction extra- 
ordinaire pour la petite noblesse. Plus d’un gentil- 
homme qui, dans son manoir périgourdin, boirait et 
mangerait du meilleur et se sentirait seigneur en visi- 
tant ses métayers, passe huit mois de l’année dans une 
chambre d’hétel de la Cité Bergére ou de la Place Saint- 
Sulpice. 


THE TURF 
Goodwood Park, July 25 


HERE was not much of importance in last week’s 

racing and I did not go to Liverpool to see 

Sister-in-Law (Lemberg—Own Sister) make a 
successful debut at the expense of Polyhistor. In her 
only outing last year, when very backward, she sur- 
prised everybody by beating some fit and fairly fast 
youngsters at Newmarket. She isa fine-grown filly and 
one likely to win more races. Manton expected to com- 
plete the double event with Stratford, but he met more 
than his match in Eaglehawk (Spearmint—Countess 
Zia) to whom he was trying to concede a year and 
3 Ibs. and who had shown up well in the Eclipse Stakes 
—his only race of the season. Last year, it will be 
remembered, he broke down when apparently winning 


the Goodwood Cup, so that it cannot be said that Strat 
ford disgraced himself by his failure. Keen observe. 
however, thought they detected a want of resolution in 
his finish and this, coupled with his performances last 
year, rather suggests that he is not the stout horse his 
breeding suggests. 

On Saturday at Hurst Park we saw a very different 
filly in La Lumiére (Tetrarch—Moonray) ‘when she 
squandered her field somewhat after the manner of her 
wonderful sire. A few days before at Sandown green. 
ness presumably, and an unequal despatch, did not allow 
her to show 50 per cent. of her real merit. Here she 
and Bell’s Life (the favourite) made a good start appear 
a moderate one, so quick were they into their stride 
and whilst the former pricked a bubble reputation very 
quickly, the grey filly strode away from a by no means 
bad-looking field of horses to win at her leisure, | 
rather fancy that there will be further victories for The 
Tetrarch’s offspring this year, and Town Guard will 
probably find later on one or two foemen well worthy 
of his steel. It might be worth while to note the 
youngsters by this sire, who are in training and who 
have not so far run. Mr. Persse, as might be expected, 
has three in his stable. They are Quick Silver, out of 
Princess Sterling (dam of St. Louis), Ramses, out of 
Scotch Broth, and a chestnut colt out of Dark Beauty. 
The first named is a fine individual, built on more sym- 
metrical lines than the winner of the 2,000 Guineas, 
and remarkable for the very large white splotches on 
his grey body. On looks he impresses one very much. 

T. Waugh has a grey filly out of Collins and half-sister 
to Hill Country, of whom much was thought in his early 
days, whilst Kissing Cup, a grey filly out of Cup Tie, is 
trained at Beckhampton. Synorix, a grey filly out of 
Fragonarda, in charge of A. Sadler, junr., completes 
the list, I think. After the smashing performance of 
La Lumiere, it may be worth while to watch the running 
of other family representatives. Another interesting 
feature of the racing at Hurst Park was the reappear- 
ance of Polybius (Polymelus—Countess of Desmond) 
who is under the care of Captain Craven at Littlehamp- 
ton for what might be called a course of ‘‘ sea-water 
training.” The horse looked fit and hard and ran so 
well that there should be a great future for this branch 
of training, especially as conducted by Captain Craven, 
who is at one and the same time an experienced veteri- 
nary surgeon and a lover of horses. 


A visit to the Danebury Stud to see Skyrocket—a 
magnificent specimen of the thoroughbred stallion and 
cast in much the same mould as his sire, Sunstar—gave 
me an opportunity of viewing the famous Sceptre, of 
whom there has been so much discussion lately. Fora 
matron of twenty-one years she looked remarkably 
youthful and her eyes still retained some of the fire of 
youth. Good teeth allow her to maintain her condition, 
so she has, in all probability, several more years to live, 
but from what I heard there were good and scientific 
reasons against her ever breeding again. 

There is no more delightful racecourse in England 
than ‘‘ Glorious Goodwood.” Situated some 550 feet 
above sea-level, the views on a fine day are unsurpassed, 
whilst the difficulty of approach to the course has its 
compensations, for it means that trainers and those inti- 
mately connected with racing have to stay in this 
delightful neighbourhood for the week and many regard 
it as the one ‘‘ Holiday Meeting ” of the year. 

To-day the weather was perfect, which compensated 
for some not very interesting racing. Tetrameter 
(Tetrarch—Mandola) slammed his opponents from the 
start in the Stewards’ Cup, and whilst lovers of a good 
horse were given a view of Tamar cantering away from 
two moderate rivals, the only real thrill came in the 
Charlton Welter Plate, in which six horses finished neck 
and neck with the Judge unable to separate the first two. 
It is a long time since I have seen such an attendance at 
this Meeting. Its future (and it may well be a great 
one) depends largely on the question of easy access to 
the course. Another road is badly needed. L. G. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the Satrurpay Review welcomes the free expression 
in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public in- 
terest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions 
themselves and the manner of their expression, 


Letters which dre of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 


Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


DIET AND LONGEVITY 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I would like to thank the readers of the 
SaturpDay Review for the interest they have taken in 
my articles on ‘ Diet and Longevity,’ and to reply 
briefly to questions and criticisms. The former cover 
too vast a field for a short general answer, but I have 
endeavoured to cover the whole ground in my book, 
‘ Old Age Abolished,’ which I hope to publish shortly. 
The articles were enly extracts. 

Any table of food values will show some of my cor- 
respondents how little nutriment there is in flesh, and 
how much in cereals and vegetables. The nutriment 
in beef extract is almost nil; the rest of it is waste 
matter and toxic fluid, as bad to drink as impure 
water. To those who argue that this system is costly, 
I would say that meat is the costliest item in the house- 
hold account. Read ‘ The Blood-guiltiness of Christen- 
dom,’ by Sir William Cooper. It is not a religious 
book ; it will tell you all about meat and its effects, and 
if more information is wanted, read ‘ The Cancer 
Scourge,’ by Dr. Robert Bell. To all who doubt the 
ability of the body to remain young and strong for 
double, and even treble the length of time to which 
we have reduced life, I would recommend the reports 
of Professor Osterhout, and Dr. Alexis Carroll of the 
Rockefeller Institute, men acknowledged to be in the 
front rank of scientists. They say, ‘‘ The death pro- 
cess is a normal part of the life process. It is only 
when it is unduly accelerated by toxic substances or 
other injurious agents that the normal balance is dis- 
turbed, and injury and death ensue.’? And again, 
‘* All the essential cells of the body are potentially im- 
mortal, and, barring accidents, we ought never to die.’’ 
If science can suggest the immortality of the flesh by 
feeding with a solution containing the needed chemicals 
and minerals in exact proportion, we can prove it by 
eating those foods in which they are already blended 
in exact proportion for us. 

The science of food has been so neglected in the 
pursuit of the science of medicine, that it is hard to 
convince people now that man himself created old age 
by turning away from his natural food to eat flesh, and 
that a return to the simple foods of the patriarchs, to 
the natural law preserved in the Armenian tradition, 
will give him back his original span of life. | Nothing 
should age the body while life is in it. This is not the 
vision of a dreamer. There is a law controlling this 
fact, and we can put it into operation. I have been 
asked if, as a man is a frugiferous animal, he should 
live only on fruit, because that is the word used in the 
Bible. No, for the words ‘ fruits’’ and ‘‘ meat ”’ 
covered a larger meaning then than now. Fruits 
included the cereals and vegetables, and ‘‘ meat ’”’ 
should be translated ‘‘ food,’’ for sweet meats do not 
mean flesh; and when Jesus sat at meat, it was not to 
eat flesh, but the simple meal of the poor people, bread 
and wine. 

And now I come to the question of the ‘‘ sweet- 
meat ’’ mentioned in my first letter. It is beyond the 
means of the average person to make, on account of 
the difficulty of obtaining some of the herbal materials. 
The process is, besides, a troublesome one, and I wish 
in every case to make it myself to ensure success, unti! 
it has proved its power to do all that is claimed for it. 
I have, however, named those ingredients which are 
within the reach of everyone, and my main desire in 
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seeking publicity is to encourage people to eat more 
of these powerful life-preserving foods and give up the 
others, and to prove that a long life, perhaps of hun. 
dreds of years, is not a myth, but the natural span to 
which there must be a return. 
I am, etc., 
(Miss) M. E. Forpes 
Paris 


CHILDREN AND POETRY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—May I endorse the views expressed in the 
article, ‘ Children and Poetry,’ in the Saturpay Rp. 
view of July 22? As a teacher of London children 
drawn in many cases from the poorest and least cul. 
tured of homes, I have been amazed by the delight 
taken in lyrical poetry by boys of ten and eleven. 

It has been my privilege to read John Masefield’s 
hunting epic, ‘ Reynard the Fox,’ to a great number 
of London school children, and it may interest your 
readers to know that in several cases boys, with all too 
little pocket money, have afterwards saved up in order 
to buy the book for themselves. 

I have also read, or persuaded children to read, aloud 
a great many lyrics—and I have never lacked a keenly 
appreciative audience. The beauty of the music of 
verse appears to delight children most, and poems like 
De la Mare’s ‘ Listeners,’ and Gerald Gould’s ‘ Wan- 
der Thirst,’ never fail to rouse enthusiasm. 

I mostly choose modern poetry for children, because 
I find both the subject matter and expression of them 
to be nearer the hearts of modern childhood than are 
the works of older writers. A child may easily be deter- 
red from poetry for life, by having to learn at school 
verses whose sentiment and phrasing strike him as 
unreal. Henceforward he adopts the attitude of the 
‘man in the street ’’ and views poetry as “ senti- 
mental tosh.’’ 

I am, etc., 
ARTHUR BRYANT 

Junior Atheneum Club 


DEVELOP THE EMPIRE 
To the Editor of the SaruRDay REVIEW 


SIR,—There are two relevant considerations of some 
importance which are not taken into account in your 
article. The first is that we have a national debt of 
eight thousand millions, and it is not quite evident how 
the interest on this is to continue to be paid if, say, ten 
millions of our population emigrate to other lands, even 
if within the Empire, and cease to make any contribu- 
tion. The other is that the only kind of immigrant 
who will be welcomed in the Dominions, or, indeed, ad- 
mitted at all, is the competent person who can turn 
his hand to something useful. Of these we have by 
nc means too many, nor in fact a sufficiency, while of 
wasters, whom there is no prospect of our getting 
rid of by emigration, there are more than enough. 
Emigration on a large scale will simply add to the 
preponderance of the less fit, which, by reason of their 
prolificness as compared with the restricted increase or 
even actual decrease of the better stocks, has already 
become such a serious menace. 

I am, etc., 
A. THOMPSON 


Kirkby Stephen 


THE FORM OF BOOKS 
To the Editor of the SaruRpAY REVIEW 


SIR,—In a note in your causerie on authors and 
publishers last week, you refer to the agreeable form 
of the books published by Mr. Cape. Neither authors 
nor publishers seem to attach sufficient importance to 
the appearance and “‘ feel’ of a book. The form of 
technical works does not much matter, but a book 
agreeable in form, substance and colour is to a cul- 
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: son positively and actively attractive. Take, 
a recently published by Mr. 
Ca e, Miss Helen Clergue’s ‘ Phases of France on 
the Eve of the Revolution.’ .The dainty blue binding, 
the golden fleur de lis, the pleasant ‘‘ feel,’’ harmonize 
with the subject. One thinks that Madam du Maine 
would have liked to handle this volume. A fine bind- 
ing won’t make a good book, but a good book in a fine 
binding has an attraction for buyers and is more prized 
by an owner of taste. 
I am, etc., 


Reform Club E. S. Roscogr 


THE SPEED LIMIT 
To the Editor of the SAruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—In continuation of my former letter about the 
insecurity of life owing to reckless motorists, I would 
venture to point out that the present Act of 1909 already 
permits prosecution for driving to the public danger 
under Clause 1, and further enacts a speed limit under 
Clause 9, giving thereby a double protection to the 
public. You are, Sir, under an illusion in supposing 
that motorists observe the speed limits imposed by town 
councils; for instance, the majority of motorists cross 
Richmond Bridge at speeds varying from 15 to 35 
miles per hour. What pedestrians require for their 
protection is the rigid enforcement of speed limits by 

lice scouts on fast motor cycles, and the enhance- 
ment of the penalties up to the confiscation of the car 
for obstinate offenders; in lieu of this the Transport 
Committee advise the abolition of the speed limit. 

I am, etc., 
JosHua BROOKES 
2 Morley Road, Twickenham 


[Many letters are unavoidably held over.-—-Ep. S.R. | 


A Woman's Causerie 


SPLENDOUR-WINGED MOTHS 


ANDOR, in a letter purporting to be from Cleon 
L« Aspasia, writes, ‘‘ Our national dress, very 

different from the dresses of barbarian nations, 
is not the invention of the ignorant and the slave, but 
of the sculptor, the painter and the poet.’’ 


* * * 


Many of the dress designers of our day. are also 
artists; a few combine the gifts of sculptor, painter 
and poet, and, knowing that dress alone is not enough, 
lay before us, as the merchant of ancient Rome laid 


. before the beloved Greek slaves, cushions brought by 


camel caravans from the Far East, jewels from the heart 
of Asia and perfumes from Arabia. And through their 
joy in ornate brocade, delicate silks and muslin as fine 
as the muslin of Cos, they bind us about with the gos- 
samer stitchery to which it is their delight to give 
form. 

* 


They sit in the midst of their army of sellers, manne- 
quins and workers, hidden from the eyes of those who 
buy, mysteriously aloof in their great palaces and often 
living, in spite of their riches, a life of ascetic sim- 
plicity, hard work and study. In fact, one that I have 
known—famous in her work for a sculptural simplicity 
of line—other than through her Paris gauds, I met 
whilst she was studying in the museums of Italy. But 
how many of us have ever seen those whose names 
are embroidered on our frocks, who, with the help of 
patiently-standing girls and expert draughtsmen, de- 
sign one of those garments that are afterwards spoken 
of as we speak of pictures, ‘‘ This is a Turner, or a 
Corot, or a Nattier’’? As in the work of a painter 
(for as artists they are, as a rule, closer to painters 
than to sculptors or poets), we can follow by innumer- 
able signs of tone, colour and shape, though not, un- 


fortunately, by tactile values, since these belong alike 
to good and bad, the author of any particular dress. 
We can say, ‘‘ This belongs to this or that school,’’ 
and the ‘‘ Friend of Callot,’’ ‘‘ Master of the cut of 
Vionnet ’’ and ‘* School of Molyneux ’’ will not de- 
ceive the student, for he is as unlikely to be taken in by 
imitations as art critics would be to mistake the works 
of ‘* Amico di Sandro ’’ for Botticelli, a picture of the 
** School of Velasquez ’’ for a work by that master, 
ot an early El Greco for a Tintoretto. 
* * * 


Dress design is a true art, and though a design may 
be helped in its evolution by many different hands, it 
is the brain of one, the taste of one, that stamps the 
character of the finished work. This is a fact well 
enough known, for it has often happened that after a 
man, and by man I mean, of course, woman as well, 
has made his name—and fortune—and has retired from 
the tempestuous life of billowy materials, when the 
definite taste that had brought about cohesion and 
thus art has relaxed, the frocks and other things made 
in his workshops, though still signed with his name, 
no longer have the touch of a master. 


* * * 


It was about twelve years ago that with one accord 
the great dress designers of Europe rose up as if to say 
“‘Conventionality in clothes, as conventionality in mind, 
is a fault that we must now try to correct. A woman 
who wears conventional clothes when she could give 
expression of her pleasure in colour, is one who is un- 
able to express herself because she has nothing to say. 
Away with high collars, tight waists, dragging skirts ; 
dull, monotonous garments, dull, monotonous hearts 
must be laid aside. Look eastward, sunward; dance 
laughing in blue and gold—desert and sky—in the 
mauve of mountain shadows, in the green of river-filled 
valleys.’’ As they were saying this at an imaginary 
meeting where, for once, they all happily agreed, the 
Russians came to dance this decree into the brain of 
the western world. It was then that a renaissance of 
colour flashed upon us that did not fade even in the ter- 
rible years of war. 

* * * 

Since then all the successful dress designers have 
looked eastward and have drawn ideas from China, 
India, Persia and Egypt. We must not now forget, 
however, that even before the Russian ballet opened 
the way to gorgeous and unconventional display, 
French and English designers had toyed with red and 
purple, blue and gold, and hidden yellows like ripe corn- 
fields lighted by fireflies. The Chinese pictures and 
Persian miniatures in the Louvre and the British 
Museum had already been studied by those who were 
waiting to make use of the wonderful combinations of 
colour and the variety of design. Early decorations 
on parchment and paintings in books, in all the 
museums of Europe, have been ransacked by those who 
sought inspiration for turning exquisite adolescents 
into splendour-wingéd moths.”’ 

* * * 


If Bibi Khanum, the Chinese wife of Tamerlane, could 
return, she would not find the women of to-day too 
strangely clad. Loose hanging embroidered sleeves 
and head-dresses of tinsel and flowers are not unlike 
those she wore. The saints in ancient missals have 
also something in common with their modern sisters. 
How is it, though, that when choice has been brought 
to such a very high level, there are still those who can 
manage to buy what least suits them? Or can it be 
that there is a contradictory spirit in clothes? That 
they are chameleon-like we know, for have we not all 
seen a frock change shape and colour when taken 
from one person and put upon another? But this may 
be because of the secret of inanimate things, hidden 
from us only, because we have not yet fully understood 
that they have a secret. 
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Reviews 


A SHAKESPEARE COMPENDIUM 


Mr. William Shakespeare. Original and early 
editions of his Quartos and Folios, his Source- 
Books, and those containing Contemporary 
Notices. By Miss Henrietta C. Bartlett. 
Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d. net. 


HE writer of this volume excuses herself for adding 

another to the thousands of books already written 
about Shakespeare, but gives such good reason for 
doing so that most English-reading students will not 
only forgive her, but thank her. After careful industry, 
lasting longer than the Horatian nine years, she has 
set herself the task of classifying the Shakespearean 
Quartos and Folios, and condensing some of the mass 
of literature associated with Shakespeare’s name. Thus 
her book serves as a Calendar, clearly arranged in 
portable form. 

She divides her work into four main sections: (1) 
Editions of his works before 1709; (2) Spurious plays 
attributed to him, and adaptations of his plays; (3) 
Source-Books; (4) Allusions to him. The Source- 
books are sub-divided into those from which his plays 
were adapted, those from which his materials were in- 
directly derived, books from which he borrowed or 
quoted, books which influenced his thought. 

After her full Introduction, and ‘ Key to Owners,’ 
English readers must feel somewhat saddened by find- 
ing how many of their former treasures have flown to 
America. ‘‘ Though lost to sight,’’ they are still ‘‘ to 
memory dear,’’ and there is some small consolation 
in knowing where these treasures may now be found, 
and in acquiring much information about them. 

In 1916 Miss Bartlett, in association with Mr. A. 
W. Pollard, of the British Museum, brought out a 
‘Census of quarto editions of Shakespeare before 
1709.’ The bulk of that work, somewhat condensed, 
has been included in this new handbook. (One othe’ 
new quarto, not a very rare one, has been secured since 
this volume came out.) 

This first section will be specially helpful to two 
classes of people, those who wish to become ‘‘ Shake- 
spearean scholars ’’ as quickly as possible and with 
as little trouble as may be to themselves, and to all 
those who are book-collectors, or book-sellers. No 
one can keep always in mind everything which it is 
necessary to know, when one suddenly comes across 
a ‘‘ rarity,” but one is sure to know that every new dis- 
covery depreciates the mercantile value of all the rest, 
unless some sentimental reason enhances the charm 
pf the new ‘‘ treasure.’? Therefore a full biblio- 
graphical classification, packed with methodical in- 
formation, helps one as an intelligence-sharpener, a 
ready-reckoner. The second section, on spurious plays, 
shows the value attached in contemporary times to 
Shakespeare’s name, and the adaptations prove that his 
influence survived even in the altered times of the Re- 
storation. The character and tastes of the audiences 
of that period had changed; the ‘‘ Masters of the 
Revels ’’ were changed in consequence, and the poets 
of the period had to produce dramas with more spice 
in the language, more sentiment in the story, more 
of the French classic methods in their plots. Shake- 
speare became old-fashioned, and they tried to bring 
him up to date till they succeeded in squeezing him 
out altogether, in their ‘‘ improvements.”’ 

The section on the Source-books is the most inter- 
esting to the general reader, though it is not nearly so 
full as it might have been. In ‘The Tempest’ 
Shakespeare is much less indebted to Silvester Jour- 
dan’s ‘ Discoverie of the Barmudas, otherwise called 
The Isle of Divils,’ ‘ The True Declaration,’ pro- 
duced by the Company; and ‘ The Newes from Vir- 
ginia, by Robert Rich, one of the Voyage,’ all pub- 


lished in 1610, than to another tract, written as 
‘Letter to an Excellent Lady,’ by William Strave’ 
not published till 1625. Without having read ties 
letter Shakespeare could not have written his first ae 
scenes. 


Another passage from the ‘ Tragedy of Darius’ 
William Alexander, Earl of Stirling. sos, 
most touching suggestion, or set of suggestions, The 
unfortunate king soliloquizes Act iv: 

And when th’ eclipse comes of our glories light 
Then what availles the glorie of our name? 

A meere illusion made to mock the sight 

Whose best was but the shadow of a dreame. 

Let greatness of her glassie sceptres vaunt. 

Not Sceptres, no, but reeds, sone bruised, sone broken 
All fades and scarcelie leaves behind a token, 5 
Those golden pallaces, those gorgeous halles, 

With furniture superflously faire, 

Those statelie courts, those sky-encountring walles, 
Evanishe all like vapours in the aire, 

It is true that Miss Bartlett acknowledges Shake- 
speare’s debt to Montaigne, and to Florio as his trans. 
lator, but she ignores Florio himself as a ‘ source.” 
Again and again Shakespeare borrows from Florio 
not only in ideas, but in words. The very quotation 
here given to show the poet knew ‘ The Mantuan,’ 
gives an example. Holofernes (L.L.L.) building on a 
quotation from Florio’s 1578 ‘First Frutes,’ says “ | 
may speak of thee as the traveller doth of Venice, 
‘ Venetia, Venetia, Chi non te vede, non ti pretia, 
old Mantuan, old Mantuan: who understands thee not, 
loves thee not.’ ’’ Florio had translated ‘ the Travels 
of Ramuzio,’ 1580, and was henceforth named “ The 
traveller.’”” In 1591 he brought out his ‘ Second 
Frutes,’ full of many couplets, some of which were 
directly quoted by Shakespeare, while others have given 
suggestions, as: 

Even of prickles roses do proceede 
And whitest lilies from a stinking weede. 

‘ Macbeth’ is acknowledged to be drawn chiefly 
from Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicles of Scotland,’ neverthe- 
less there is another ‘‘ source ’? much more important 
than Holinshed, ‘ Stewart’s Metrical Chronicles of 
Scotland,’ written in verse by order of Queen Mar- 
garet for the use of James IV. It was not printed until 
1858, but it is certain Shakespeare must have read it, 
for in every case in which Stewart differs from Holin- 
shed, Shakespeare follows Stewart Of course Shake- 
speare does not strictly follow either, for instead of 
being content with making Macbeth responsible for his 
own sins, he gives him all the crimes of his predeces- 
sors for ninety years. 

Neither of these sources gives the completion of the 
interview of Macbeth and Banquo with the weird 
sisters. That was expanded by Dr. Matthew Gwynne, 
and shown as a little ‘‘ Device,’? when King James | 
of England visited St. John’s College, Oxford, in 
1605. This is printed at the end of his dull play, 
‘ Vertumnus.’ It pleased the King greatly, so Shake- 
speare included it. Shakespeare wanted to compli- 
ment the King, who had done so much for him and his, 
and so he showed that he had read his books, among 
them the ‘ Demonologie,’ 1597, and his translation of 
‘ The Furious,’ from Saluste de Bartas, 1589. For Lady 
Macbeth’s mental condition he read ‘ Timothy Bright’s 
Treatise on Melancholy, 1586.’ (Vautrollier.) 

Miss Bartlett surprises us by one error at least. She 
states that George Puttenham’s ‘ Arte of English 
Poesy,’ 1589, was the first work of its kind. Even if 
she passes Sir Philip Sidney’s as not having been 
printed in his lifetime, and James the First’s as not 
being complete, she cannot afford to ignore ‘ A Dis- 
course upon English Poetrie,’ by William Webbe, 
Graduate. (London, John Charlewood, 1586.) Miss 
Bartlett notices ‘ The Arte of Rhetorique,’ by Thomas 
Wilson, as a Source-book. But she does not include 
Thomas Wilson’s third edition of ‘ The Rule of Rea- 
son,’ or ‘ The Arte of Logique,’ published in the same 
year, also a Source-book. It is made notable by many, 
even the writer of ‘ Udall’s Life,’ D.N.B., having tried 
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to prove that Thomas Wilson having quoted from 
Udall’s ‘ Roister Doister,’ the famous example of 
doubtful punctuation, beginning ** Swete Maistresse, 
though I love you nothing at all,’’ that Udall must have 
ublished it before 1551, as Thomas Wilson’s : Rule 
of Reason’ came out then. But the poem did not 
appear until the grd edition, 1553, the first issued in 
uarto and large enough to hold the long lines of the 
; ech. Shakespeare utilizes that suggestion in the 
‘ Artisan’s Prologue,’ M.N.D. (v. i.), as well as many 
other hints from that book. y 

The last section, concerning allusions in contem- 
porary, or at least early dates, is very insufficient for 
such a work as this. John Cotgrave’s ‘ English 
Treasury of Wit and Language,’ is indeed recorded 
with its wonderful set of quotations from Shakespeare, 
without direct reference. But this should have been 
complemented by John Cotgrave’s ‘ Wit’s Interpreter, 
the English Parnassus,’ published the same year. Be- 
cause on its title page, still to be seen at the Bodleian, 
is an engraving of ten small portraits, beginning with 
those of Spenser, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, all 
laureated. As being the earliest attempt at a portrait 
after Marshall’s frontispiece to the poems, 1640, this 
ought to be treasured, as it is the only example of his 
being laureated. These two points were fully recorded 
in a paper in Country Life, 1910, ‘ Shakespeare lau- 
reated in Puritan Times.’ 


LIGHT ON THE NEAR EAST 


The Western Question in Turkey and Greece. By 
Arnold J. Toynbee. Constable. 18s. net. 


LTHOUGH Professor Toynbee’s new book is 

scarcely likely to be popular among his Greek 
friends, it is really a most illuminating, as well as 
timely, work, and ought to be widely read. It does 
not approach the Near East question from the usual 
angle. As its sub-title states, it is ‘ A Study in the 
Contact of Civilizations; and presents in an original 
and interesting manner various aspects of the action 
and reaction of the West on the Near and Middle 
East. It is therefore much more than a mere discus- 
sion of current phases of the Grzco-Turkish con- 
troversy. Its point of view may be gathered from the 
fact that it treats of the Westernization of Greece—in 
itself a thing that may seem strange to many—just in 
the same way as it deals with the Westernization of 
Turkey—an idea that is strange to nobody. Among 
the Greeks Westernization began in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, and since then the Near East, 
“having lost its distinctive civilization, has flung it- 
self into the Western movement with hardly any re- 
serves or inhibitions.’ So Professor Toynbee, who, 
after an extended investigation, declares that the results 
are not good : 

This infusion of Western life, which was essential to the 


peoples that experienced it, and was welcomed and brought 
about by these peoples deliberately because they recognized 


f 


that it was the alternative to going under, has worked havoc | 


with their lives. It has been new wine poured suddenly and 

clumsily into old bottles, 

One of the most disturbing features has been 
the Western political idea of nationality, the 
Near East peoples having had to reorganize 
themselves on national lines if they were to 
hold their own at all in international politics. But they 
have gone too far in this direction. The introduction 
of the Western formula has resulted in massacre. It 
has not been ‘* Be mv brother or I shall kill you,’’ but 
“You are not my brother, and in justice to myself and 
my brothers, I must kill you! ’’ The Turk has acted 
on this principle, but so has the Greek. Respecting 


Western Anatolia Professor Toynbee writes : 


_A Greek and a Turkish population which had lived there 
side by side, on the whole peaceably, for at least five centuries 
—even during the wars between Greece and Turkey in 1821-9 
and in 1897—have both been seized by fits of homicidal 
It broke out among the local Turks in 


national hatred. 


1914 and 1916; among the local Greeks at the landing of the 
Greek army in May, 1919, and since April, 1921, all over the 
interior of the occupied territory, in parts of which my wife 
and I had personal experience of it during May and June of 
that year. Such massacres are only the extreme form of a 
national struggle between mutually indispensable neighbours, 
instigated by this fatal Western idea, and carried on un- 
remittingly by the other deadly weapons of expropriation, 
eviction, hostile interference with education and worship and 
the use of the mother tongue, and the refusal of justice in 
courts of law. The recent history of Macedonia and Western 
Anatolia has been a reductio ad absurdum of the principle of 
nationality. 

The truth, of course, is that the Greeks have shown 
the same unfitness as the Turks for governing a mixed 
population. The Turks in their turn have become ex- 
ponents of the political nationalism of the West. Both 
in our leading articles and Notes on this subject in the 
SarurpAY REvIEW, we have commented on the real 
resurgence of Turkish nationalism in Anatolia. As 
the Professor phrases it : 

The break-up of the Ottoman Empire has teen arrested at the 
borders of Anatolia, where Turkey has asserted her independ- 
ence as successfully as her former Near Eastern subjects have 
asserted theirs in the Balkan Peninsula. 

It is very instructive to see how far thought in the 
West has travelled with regard to the Near Eastern 
question since 1917. It will be remembered that in 
the beginning of that year the Allies, in response to 
the questions of President Wilson respecting their aims 
in the war, said that, so far as Turkey was concerned, 
these were the liberation of the peoples who lay be- 
ncath the ‘* murderous tyranny of the Turks,’’ and 
the expulsion from Europe of the Ottoman Empire 
which ‘‘ had proved itself so radically alien to Western 
civilization.’’ If we are not mistaken, Professor Toyn- 
cee about that very time published a monograph show- 
ing forth the murderous tyranny of the Turks. From 
first-hand knowledge he now tells us that the Greek can 
be and is just as bad as the Turk. He and we now 
know that the Greeks can be and are as murderous 
tyrants as the Turks, that the Turks are not now going 
to be expelled from Europe, and that the Turks have 
demonstrated that they have absorbed enough Western 
civilization to be able to establish a vigorous nationalism 
in their Anatolian homelands. There had been an idea 
in the West that the Turks were to be wiped out with 
their Empire. Their Empire has been broken up, but 
the Turks survive—-and are likely to continue to sur- 
vive. This was made very evident, as we pointed out 
at the time, when the Greeks had to withdraw west- 
ward after the battle of Sakaria. Professor Toynbee 
is quite justified in saying that the failure of the Greek 
campaign in Anatolia was an event of more than local 
and temporary importance. ‘‘ It marked a distinct 
turn in a tide which had been flowing for over 200 
years ’’—the tide that looked like overwhelming the 
Turks utterly. No one now expects anything of the 
sort, and this is the main factor in the present situa- 
tion. The Allies invited the Greeks to attack the 
Turks in Asia; the Greeks, misled by their disastrous 
remanticism, were only too willing, and made a con- 
siderable military effort, which has broken down and 
brought them near to ruin. These are the basic facts, 
and from them it follows that it is up to the Allies to 
get the Greeks out of Anatolia. This no doubt was 
what underlay the proposals of the Conference of 
Foreign Ministers last March respecting the Greek 
evacuation of Anatolia, and this is what the situation 
still indicates. 


MR. BRANFORD’S POETRY 


Titans and Gods. By F. V. Branford. Christo- 
pher’s. 5s. net. 


HE lover of nature is not distressed by an upland 
cataract because it does not ripple like a rivulet nor 
because of its defiant splendour as it splits among the 
rocks. He realizes the strength and purity of its force 
and to what fine purposes it might be harnessed. The 
poetry of Mr. Branford does not ripple timidly, and in 
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bringing to the notice of our readers one of the most 
extraordinary volumes of poems published for a genera- 
tion, we feel it necessary to begin with a warning 
rather than with praise. Readers of poetry whom this 
age has accustomed to a minor key, must not mistake 
Mr. Branford’s major effects for rhetoric, because he 
is almost alone in producing them. We are living, for 
the most part, in a University epoch of poetry, a 
time in which accomplishment counts more than in- 
spiration. The much canvassed “‘ realistic revolt ’’ is, 
after all, only a sporadic affair and the very rebels are 
not much more audacious than poetical undergraduates 
sowing their wild oats before they are admitted into 
the cultured pleasances of the anthologies. The holy 
faults of poetry, which only the great poets eliminate 
at their great moments, those stammerings after songs 
too unearthly to utter in polished periods, those strain- 
ings after a vision too radiant to behold with unflinch- 
ing eyes, all these are being sedulously forsworn. But 
the consequence of this process is the mechanical 
stereotyping of the virtues of poetry. We are not so 
much shocked by revelation as assuaged by equable 
melodies or fatigued by the drab flattening of metre 
called ‘‘ vers libre.’’ 

Alone of the younger poets, and in the high company 
of Mr. Abercrombie and Mr. Gordon Bottomley, Mr. 
Branford restores to English poetry the larger virtues, 
the grand manner. It is true that at first hearing the 
pages of ‘ Titans and Gods’ seem to be clamorous 
with rhetoric. Further examination will resolve it 
into an eloquence which could have been delivered with 
no less fullness of music and imagery. It will reveal 
his inspiration to be more exalted than we have been 
accustomed to since the death of Francis Thompson, 
that he has followed the great adventurers of poetry 
into fields of metaphysical speculation aloof from the 
lanes and meadows of his contemporaries, or from the 
slum yards a few so assiduously examine. Like the 
aeronaut whose journeying he sings in one of his lofty 
sonnets : 

He swings his boat away, 
Even as a lonely thinker who hath run 
The gamut of great lore, and found the Inane, 
Then stumbles at midnight upon a sun 
And all the honour of a mighty day. 

Yet it must not be imagined that this poet flies only 
the upper air. He can sing like a traveller over wide 
plains, in rhythms at once spacious and subdued. 
There is a slow deliberateness of emphasis in him 
which will be sought elsewhere in vain, as of one con- 
tent to eschew the coteries and the theorizings and to 
write poetry in accord with the ancient impulses : 

Who hath had commerce in grave, peaceful hours, 
With sacred, awful, elemental powers ; 

Who, undismayed, while yet the kind dawn shone, 
Looked to the scroll of flesh and read thereon 
How in each man there walks his skeleton ; 


He, in his steadfast thought shall rise 
Above the treason of his eyes, 

To follow sight beyond his seeing, 

To borrow breath above his being, 
Till shattered flesh and twisted bone 
Are mingled into air and gone; 

Till he stand up in the starkness 

Of his spirit, and the darkness 

Of Death and Night are one. 

It is natural for such a poet to forget the tiny ego- 
centric joys and sorrows. Philosophy influences his 
blood like a sensuous excitement, the exalted, imper- 
sonal business of states is more his theme than any 
personal preoccupation. It is ‘‘ after reading Des- 
cartes ’’ that he sees, in August, 1914: 

The air is black with banners. Round her tomb 

Mouldering to ancient dust, a soaring blast, 

England arisen, bared for the battle, blows. 
It would seem from these poems that their author, per- 
haps not consciously realizing the appositeness of this 
element, journeyed forth to those affairs by the wide 
ways of the air. The air became to him, not a place 
where the eye and the ear could apprehend their sen- 
suous messages, but an arena of spiritual conflict where 


the great pessimism symbolized in mythology by the 
‘* Titans ’’ was routed at length by the affirmation of 
the ‘* gods.’’ The second section of the volume opens 
with a wild runic poem, entitled, ‘ The Daemon,’ than 
which no more haunting poem has been produced of 
late years. The name of it may have been Suggested 
by Shelley’s ‘ Alastor,’ but it is of a precisely opposite 
nature. To Shelley ‘ Alastor’ was ‘“ that power 
which strikes the luminaries of the world with sudden 
darkness and extinction, by awakening them to too ex. 
quisite a perception of its influences.’? The ‘ Daemon ’ 
of Mr. Branford has of its own relentless accord pur- 
sued the later poet as the earlier had pursued 
‘ Alastor.’ The poet sings when his ‘‘ daemon” has 
at last subdued him: 

He slaked me my drouth, 

In the wine of my mouth, 

Flooding a red 

Foam through my head, 

So that I stood 

Like a man made of blood 

In a drunken daze, 

Singing his praise . . .. 

As we turn from poem to poem of this erratic and mag- 
nificent volume, our mind turns persistently to the 
memorable essay upon John Davidson, by a writer not 
unknown to readers of this journal. Yet we do not 
think that such poetry as Mr. Branford’s, after that 
fatal earlier error, can be ignored or slighted. For the 
rest, absit omen! 


ST. JAMES’S STREET AND ALMACK’S 


Memorials of St. James’s Street, together with the 
Annals of Almack’s. By E. Beresford Chan- 
cellor. Grant Richards. 15s. net. 


R. CHANCELLOR tells us that ‘‘ this attempt to 

trace the history of one of London’s most notable 
thoroughfares has been undertaken because nobody has 
done it before.’’ That, surely, is not an accurate state- 
ment. It may be true that nobody has devoted a whole 
book to St. James’s Street—and Mr. Chancellor has not 
done so either, for barely half his is about 
Almack’s. But various books about old London have 
included it. Mr. Wheatley’s ‘ Round about Piccadilly 
and Pall Mall’ deals with it pretty thoroughly and 
without having consulted that mine of information again 
we dare wager that most of Mr. Chancellor’s facts or 
at least the more important ones are to be found in it. 
He needed no such excuse, however, New generations 
of readers are more likely to read a new book than an 
old one, and Mr. Chancellor’s facts will be new toa 
great many readers who but for him might never have 
heard of them. It is a service to remind careless Lon 
doners of famous men who have walked where they 
walk now. Mr. Chancellor has done this service for 
other parts of London and is well advised to do it for 
St. James’s Street. At the same time, since his theme 
is such an old and well-handled one, we wish he had not 
been content with recording the old names and old dates, 
but had gone on to give us some fresh point of view, 
some fresh help to re-creating old atmospheres, some 
fresh appreciation of certain famous characters. But 
that would have been a different sort of book and we 
have no right to complain that Mr. Chancellor had 
not the mind to write it. 

To review his book in detail would be to go over 
once more a list of names and dates and such crambe 
repetita does not invite us. He has gone very thor 
oughly into the study of origins, of early inhabitants, 
using the old rate books with great advantage. He is 
very good on the clubs, giving, for example, the most 
complete and lucid account we have read of the com- 
plicated story of the early White’s. The omission” 
or only a casual mention—of Berry’s the wine 
in the account of famous shops must be an accident: 
so keen a student must know about the weighing 
famous men—all the Regency bucks, including 
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Regent’s brothers though not himself—in the coffee- } 
weighing machine and the book, still to be seen, which 
records their weights. We rather wonder that in talk- 
ing about Byron and Moore at Rogers’s house in St. 
ames’s Place he could resist that jolly occasion when 
all three were helpless for laughter: it was an oppor- 
tunity for a vivid picture—but we remember that Mr. 
Max Beerbohm has already painted it in one of his 
essays. These are random remarks and indicate that 
we have no serious fault to find with Mr. Chancellor’s 
thoroughness. He adds to the particular account of 
identification with different houses a more general 
chapter on ‘‘ famous men and women.” It cannot help 
being rather like a catalogue, since nearly all the 
famous people in English history from the early eigh- 
teenth century onwards can be brought into connexion 
with St. James’s Street, but it should assist the general 
reader to realize what a glorious street it is. 

The ‘‘ Annals of Almack’s,” being a less crowded 
subject, give an opportunity for more leisurely writing 
and will probably be somewhat fresher to most people. 
Almack’s, founded in 1765, and not to be confounded 
with the Almack’s which was the original form of 
Brooks’s, was probably the first club where men and 
women gambled together. In that form it soon faded, 
and its great glory was much later, when Lady Jersey 
and Lady Cowper, Lady Sefton, the Princess Lieven 
and a few other great ladies were the autocrats of the 
balls and assemblies held there; when to be admitted 
was a sort of hall mark of fashion ; when the great Duke 
himself was refused admittance for not being in correct 
attire. It is an interesting phase of English life, the 
last successful assertion of an exclusiveness which really 
mattered to the excluded. Mr. Chancellor deals ably 
with this part of his theme and seems to have collected 
all there is to know about those imposing dames. He 
is less successful, we think, in a chapter on “‘ the wits 
and the dandies,’’ becoming once more too catalogic, 
so to speak. Also it is no use to write about Brummell 
if one merely attacks him for his impudence : the useful 
thing would be to explain, what is still a mystery, his 
extraordinary vogue. To write of Scrope Davies with- 
out mentioning that he was one of Byron’s closest 
friends is a strange omission, but no writer can deal 
quite satisfactorily with such a mass of material. A 
chapter on the later days of Almack’s, when it was 
Willis’ss Rooms and Thackeray gave his ‘‘ English 
Humourists’’ lectures there, and another recalling the 
forgotten novel with Almack’s for a title, are interesting. 
Mr. Chancellor, in fine, has produced a book of unequal 
merit so far as comment and illumination go, but one 
packed with facts and much to be commended to those 
who feel their knowledge of our social past to be 
imperfect, 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections, 
1886-1906. By the Rt. Hon. Lord George 
Hamilton. Murray. 12s. net. 


$d will always be questionable whether it be wise to 
publish memoirs or reminiscences in the lifetime of 
the writer. Autobiography we should have thought 
was meant for posterity. Especially is this the case 
when the author has for many years borne a prominent 
part in public affairs and occupied the offices of First 
Lord of the Admiralty and Secretary of State. Then 
a choice must be made between duliness and indiscre- 
tion. Lord George Hamilton has wisely chosen the 
former. But he has perhaps unnecessarily added to 
the dullness by giving long narratives of the outline of 
events well known to every reader. But he gives us 
Some new information on the sudden resignation of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, which nominally took place 
owing to difficulties with the War Office and the Ad- 
miralty. Lord George’s conclusion, with which it is 
difficult not to agree, is that the resignation was due 


to “a sudden and ungovernable impulse.”’ It was, 


according to Lord George, after the resignation that 
Lord Randolph advocated that the proper way to keep 
down naval and military expenditure was to cut down 
aggregates and not to go into details. The author is 
less convincing when he argucs that it was because Mr. 
Gladstone followed this method that his colleagues 
rebelled against him in 1894, forcing him to resign the 
premiership and retire from political life. This is an 
unusual reading of history for which the evidence ap- 
pears quite inadequate, though we agree that the Par- 
liaments from 1832-1885 looked with a much more 
friendly eye on reduction of expenditure than the sub- 
sequent Parliaments elected on a wider franchise. Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain was the first politician to 
foresee this, and warned Lord George that ‘‘ the 
miserly doctrines of the Cobdenite-Gladstonian school 
were not held in esteem by the newly enfranchised 
voters.”’ 

The book contains an amusing picture of the German 
Emperor as a British Admiral; and a sincere apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Smith, the leader of the House of Commons 
under Lord Salisbury’s premiership. But we look in 
vain for fresh light on the most interesting moment in 
Lord George Hamilton’s long and honourable public 
life—his opposition to Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal heresy 
and the circumstances of his resignation. A few hur- 
ried pages are devoted to this important matter which 
is then dismissed with the words ‘‘ this is now ancient 
history.”’ 


SENESCENCE 


Senescence. By G. Stanley Hall. 


21s. net. 


HIS volume, by the late President of Clark Uni- 

versity, U.S.A., is so curious a medley of auto- 
biography, vital statistics, and excerpts from the clas- 
sics; of lengthy quotations from medical text-books, 
modern novels and magazine articles, that it is a little 
difficult to determine the particular audience for whom 
it was intended. Phrased alternatively in the language 
of American journalism and neo-Viennese psychology 
—a kind of combination of Freudianism and ‘‘ pep ”’ 
—it has perhaps suffered a sea-change in crossing the 
Atlantic. But it is nevertheless a volume of notes, it 
seems to us, for a possible future study rather than 
the finished study itself. Indeed, it is almost im- 
possible to resist the conclusion that, pricked 
by the description of his work on ‘ Adoles- 
cence,’ of which his publishers assure us that “ in it 
are gathered together all the known facts of the sub- 
ject,” Dr. Hall has attempted a similar triumph in 
respect of old age. He has at any rate quoted authori- 
ties ranging impartially from Socrates to Saleeby and 
George R. Sims. Probably to English readers the 
most interesting of his chapters will be that devoted 
to Questionnaire returns, in which are recorded re- 
plies to a series of questions given by various typical 
elderly people; and sympathy will assuredly be felt for 
one thoughtful respondent now facing, we are told. 
his sunset years, who confesses that after listening to 
sixty-five hundred sermons he has been compelled to 
resign the trusteeship of his local church. Catholic as 
are his interests, Dr. Hall’s own attitude to religion 
would appear to be strictly utilitarian. For while 
Christianity, he tells us, is ‘‘ the best of all religions 
through the entire stage of the vita sexualis,’’ it is 
‘‘not the religion for old men.”’ And he further assures 
us that if we had a fully ‘‘ experienced and explored 
senescence,’’ we should no longer be obsessed with an 
‘* immortality mania.’’ At the same time the belief 
in immortality, he asserts, has had a definite thera- 
peutic value, being ‘‘ one of the psychic roots of 
modern hygiene, although the question whether it 
can all go over into orthobiosis and humaniculture still 
remains open ’’—views which add a certain piquancy 
to the quotation (in full) of Tennyson’s ‘ Crossing the 
Bar,’ with which the volume ends. 


Appleton. 
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A PORTRAIT 


By L. P. HarTLEy 
(All Rights Reserved) 


O say that breakfast at Drayshott was in mid- 

career or in full swing would be inaccurate; it 

was decidedly waning, it was nearly over, and 
that was what the people concerned cared most about. 
The absence of concert or pre-arrangement in their 
appearance was more than usual; their entries were 
fitful, and their behaviour more characteristic, truer to 
themselves, than it would be as the day wore on. Some 
had slept better than they expected, others worse; but 
all, if questioned by their hostess about their night’s 
rest, were prepared to swear it was the best they had 
ever had; either because the stillness of the country 
was so refreshing, or because to lie awake listening to 
the songs of birds was infinitely more restful, really, 
than slumber. But the question had not been asked ; 
for their hostess had not yet appeared, and to the man, 
her husband, the thought of putting it would hardly 
occur. Anyhow, Mr. Marchmont, on finding the 
artist who was staying in the house to paint his wife, 
already established by the fire, merely remarked on the 
weather, adding, ‘‘ I hope you haven’t forgotten the 
gamboge this time? ’’ while his guest’s reply was lost 
amidst the noisy unfolding of a newspaper. 

The artist scanned the various members of the 
party as they appeared and noted their several methods 
of bridging the gap that the night had created in their 
intercourse. Some greeted the new day with en- 
thusiasm, shaking hands all round, looking out of 
every window in turn, and circling about the table as 
if every chair was a throne. Such a joyous reunion 
with the world would not have been extravagant after 
a ten years’ absence from it. Others, hardly glancing 
to the right or left, made straight for a dish and, hav- 
ing helped themselves, sat down abruptly and remained 
silent, or took up some conversation at the exact point 
where the necessity of going to bed had cut it short. 
In the faces of these the artist seemed to detect a vague 
disappointment, as if they had hoped to find everyone 
and everything different, and the fact that they had 


remained the same served to make them a little | 
worse. Of a few it was not easy to tell whether they | 
looked upon breakfast as a ceremony, a duty, or a | 


meal. 

The prolonged non-appearance of Mrs. Marchmont 
‘gave rise to inquiries and tentative expressions of 
sympathy. For half-an-hour or so her husband ex- 
pected her every minute. At length conjecture gave 
way to positive distress and offers of help; various 
people gave up cherished and intimate conversation 
and simply looked worried. Mr. Marchmont, after a 
hesitation so conspicuous that it turned all eyes in his 
direction, glanced uneasily at the artist and finally 
brought out, as though it were a confession, ‘‘ You 
know, I believe you’re the cause of my wife’s keeping 
us all on tenderhooks! One isn’t painted every day ! 
Why, it must be ten years since she sat to you for her 
portrait. Must look her best, don’t you know? ’’ He 
laughed awkwardly, and indeed the explanation was a 
little halting; but it was surprising how quickly the 
party at the breakfast table seemed to understand and 
even to be pleased by it. 

Mrs. Marchmont must have been still absorbed in her 
preparations when the artist detached himself from the 
company and made for the scene of his labours: a 
room that for all its big north window seemed to admit 
the daylight with a certain reserve, to warn it off, as it 
were, from brocades and needlework that it had per- 
haps victimized in the past. But no artifice of 
chiaroscuro could reconcile the eye to a large rect- 
angular tract that, from its commanding position in 


the centre of the wall, testified to some im 

of denudation. The artist showed no pecan 
disarranging furniture. He pulled a gate-legged table 
towards the window, secured its somewhat vagrant 
legs and set a chair upon it. Like so many others, his 
easel had lost a peg, for which a stout twig, picked up 
in the garden, reluctantly did duty; the foundling had 
snapped off short in one of the holes, obliging him to 
set the canvas lower than he wished. Though the 
mischance was of old standing, and might have been 
remedied, the artist frowned at it, looked at his watch 
and began to daub blacks and whites on his palette. 
These preliminaries once completed, time evidently 
hung heavily on his hands: his one anxiety was to be 
at work. 

When, therefore, he heard footsteps approaching the 
dcor his look brightened, and with the premonitory 
rattle of the handle his face broke into a smile; he was 
still smiling foolishly at the irresponsive door, when 
retreating footsteps announced that he had once more 
been foiled. An agitated voice said, ‘‘ Mary, run into 
my room, and on the dressing table you’ll see ——_.” 
The rest of the message was lost. There was a Pause, 
then the sound of footsteps. This time the artist was 
not left to digest his own smile. 

The woman who entered was dark, and dressed in 
yellow; for the rest, even a cursory glance was enough 
to show that ample amends had been made for her 
tardy arrival. ‘‘ I’m horribly late, I’m afraid,” she 
said. ‘‘ I can’t think how I came to oversleep my- 
self.’”’ The artist held out his hand. ‘* When the 
sun breaks through the clouds,’’ said he, ‘‘ we don’t 
presume to ask why he didn’t come out earlier; we are 
grateful for the least glimpse. It is only when he 
leaves us in gloom the whole day that we feel unfairly 
treated.’” Mrs. Marchmont smiled. ‘* And how did 
you sleep? ’’ she asked. ‘‘ Like a log,’’ replied the 
artist. ‘* The simile is unworthy of you,’’ said the 
lady. ‘* Why use it in preference to the better and 
truer one? We sleep like tops. It is only when the 
day comes that we begin to flag, to wobble and throw 
ourselves about, hither and thither, in ludicrous and 
ungainly movement. No wonder such a pitiful 
spectacle induces Providence to chastise us into up- 
rightness. . . . Surely I didn’t say that to you before?” 
she asked hastily, noticing the painter’s smile—‘‘ seven 
or eight years ago, wasn’t it? ’’ 
artist, without thinking. She took a second or two 
to consider this, then, dropping the réle of moralist, 
‘* I’m glad,’’ she said, ‘‘ that there was just time after 
you arrived last night to arrange about having the 
other picture taken down.’’ ‘‘ It was your sugges- 
tion,’’ said the artist, a hint of impatience stealing 
into his voice. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she replied, ‘‘ but you fell in 
with it; you agreed that the first portrait might influ- 
ence you, that it was better away.”’ She still hesi- 
tated, standing in the middle of the room, her back 
half-turned to the easel, though the artist had taken 
every step consistent with courtesy to show her he was 
ready to begin. ‘‘ I remember,” he remarked, with a 
touch of malice that he hoped would ‘‘ hurry her up 4 
bit ’’ without wounding her—-‘‘ I remember how—ten 
years ago, did we say it was?—I came into this very 
room and there you were, like a peach blossom, perc 
on this table. And how you pitched into me for keep- 
ing’ you waiting. ‘ Frosty old thing!’ you said, ‘1 
was just going to give you up and wire for the Court 
painter instead!’ ’’ Ah! ’’ exclaimed Mrs. March- 
mont, moving with an odd effect of resolution towards 
the table. ‘‘ Pink... yes, I remember. And I was 
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because you and 
would have to paint my face black and my 
if I insisted on sitting where I was.” 

Having handed the lady up to her throne, the artist 
twisted and even safety-pinned the curtains; he en- 
ticed and cajoled his sitter into minute changes of pose, 
the courtesy of his intonation increasing in direct ratio 
with the triviality of the changes demanded, and fin- 
ally fetched an ash-tray, which, as he started to fill 
his pipe, he called the most necessary thing in paint- 
; In the silence that followed, Mrs. Marchmont 
-“ aware of a feeling of emptiness, of vacuity; a sen- 
sation that though the success of the whole undertak- 
ing depended upon her, she was helpless to influence 
it. If only she might compose her features before < 
mirror! With its help she could have quickly con- 
jured up the expression that pleased her best; a glance 
would have been enough. But now she felt utterly 
unrelated and adrift, and even wondered if she had an 
expression at all. She summoned moods, haughty, 
pathetic, interested, entranced; she flung before the 
camera of her mind a series of pictures—the Alps, the 
Italian sky, a meeting with a friend, a motor accident. 
Though feeling it a sort of sacrilege, she tried to recall 
the moment when she first put on her engagement ring. 
Surely she had an expression then! But no; she was 
conscious that everything had passed out of her con- 
trol, that she was like a book long admired for its 
splendid binding, now for the first time taken down 
and read: its hitherto uncut pages revealing one by 
one the intrinsic worthlessness of the volume. And the 
fact that ten years ago she had delighted in the novel 
experience of being painted gave her a pang; the 
memory of that former sitting was already distasteful 
to her; soon it would be unbearable. 

The artist looked up at her suddenly with a curious 
glance, half questioning, half amused, with which he 
rallied his too pensive sitters. Mrs. Marchmont smiled. 
‘“* Do you mind me saying something ?’’ he asked, with 
the uncertainty of emphasis and intonation that showed 
he was too much absorbed to weigh his words. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly,’’ said the lady; ‘‘ I have been thinking all along 
how quiet you have grown.’’ ‘‘ Ah, the flight of 
years,’’ said the artist lightly ; ‘‘ and what I was mean- 
ing to say has some connexion with that : do you know, 
I find you a much easier and more interesting subject 
than you were ten years ago?’’ ‘‘ Should we take 
the years for granted? ’’ said Mrs. Marchmont, only 
half pleased at the compliment. ‘‘ But tell me: easier 
and more interesting in what way?’’ The artist, 
however, did not immediately reply. Screwing up his 
eyes, he bent upon his sitter a look that, from being 
a scowl, became almost ferocious: he appeared to re- 
cord his evidently unpleasant impression on the canvas 
with a sort of indignation. He must have discovered 
some odious line or wrinkle. It evidently needed con- 
firmation, for his next movement was to arrange his 
fingers like a pair of compasses, shut one eye and glare 
at his sitter through the aperture with a cyclopean in- 
tensity of penetration. _ Amazement and malevolence 
were radiated from the single eye; decidedly he must 
have discovered something awful. After this fiendish 
display, which (could Mrs. Marchmont have so in- 
terpreted it) was merely an effect of concentration, 
he remarked in a voice that sounded strangely gentle, 


quite impatient 


“ There’s so much more to put down.’’ ‘I suppose 


you mean the ravages of time,’’ said Mrs. Marchmont, | 


bravely but not without a tremor. ‘‘ Oh, it hasn’t got 
to that yet,” the artist replied, gazing at her through | 


half-closed lids. Trying to remember how I looked 
before, thought Mrs. Marchmont, and she said aloud : 
“ Are pearls (my husband gave me these) and jewellery 
difficult to paint? ’’ Stupid as she felt the question to 
be, it might have given him a loophole, but his density 
was monumental. ‘* Do you know, I think I shall 
leave them out,”’ he said. 

Surely,” thought Mrs. Marchmont, ‘ people are 
painted in pearls? ’’ She herself had admired some— 
80 real you felt you might touch them—in a portrait in 


the Academy. And wasn’t her portrait destined for 
the Academy? When certain misgivings had beset he- 
about having it painted at all, the thought of envious 
and admiring groups, who would forget to criticize the 
subject in their appreciation of its trappings, sustained 
and consoled her. ‘‘ I would rather you painted the 
things in, if you don’t mind,’’ she said. The artist 
said he had not got so far yet: indeed the sitting had 
not been in progress more than half an hour. Mrs. 
Marchmont was possessed with an almost uncontroll- 
able desire to see how far he had gone; to know the 
worst at once. Through the semi-transparent canvas 
she tried to make out the significance of stray lines— 
they looked grotesque, outrageously coarse and thick; 
the thing would be a caricature. ‘‘ Would you think 
it very childish of me to get down and look? ”’ she 
asked. ‘‘ You say it’s interesting to you—it’s much 
more so to me.’’ The artist deprecated such a step: 
he had done very little really : just a bit of background 
and a rough impression of the features in black and 
white. 

Mrs. Marchmont considered. If the picture was 
odious (and she knew it was) would she have the 
courage to say, ‘‘ Please change such and such a thing, 
I know I’m not like that.’’ But she was honest enough 
with herself to realize that to do so would be more 
than undignified; it would reduce the whole thing to 
an absurdity. Then why be painted at all? .... For 
many weary minutes the lady who an hour before had 
made an elaborate toilet ( not that it was necessary, but 
to make assurance doubly sure), played and then strug- 
gled with this idea. She was abandoned, left to her 
fate. No one would come in and interrupt this mutila- 
tion, this massacre; indeed, it was to be hoped they 
wouldn’t, for in ghoulish curiosity they might peer 
behind the canvas and recoil horrified from what they 
saw there, or, still worse, pronounce it a striking like- 
ness. It had been her idea to have the portrait painted ; 
her husband had acquiesced, but suggested it was « 
fittle premature: ‘‘Why you're still the image of the 
last one!’’ Ridiculous man. 

It was only after several applications of his provoca- 
tive smile that the artist caught the lady’s attention : 
but this time she did not respond. Instead, here eyes 
met his with such gravity that he realized something 
was wrong. ‘‘ Mrs. Marchmont,’’ he began quickly, 
‘** I hope there’s nothing ?’’ Tears were trembling 
in her eyes when she at last broke out, ‘‘You will think 
it very stupid of me. . . . I'd rather you didn’t go on 
with the portrait.’’ ‘‘ You don’t mean leave it as it 
is? ’’ asked the artist in astonishment. ‘* You won't 
condemn me unheard? ’’ Quite mechanically he had 
given her his hand and helped her down from the table. 
The little transit, with its demands on her attention, 
seemed to restore her. ‘‘ Oh, no! ’’ she said, ‘‘ Please 
don’t imagine any such thing. I’m sure it would be 
an excellent likeness ’’ (she shuddered ever so slightly) 
‘* but I don’t think even you could improve on the first 
one here.’’ She looked up at the blank wall; there was 
an awkward pause. ‘‘ And,’’ she went on, “ isn’t it 
rather extravagant, perhaps even just the least wee 
bit vain . . . to have two portraits (nearly full length 
too) painted, you might almost say one on top of the 
other? ’’ As the artist made no reply it was borne in 
upon her that there was some disparity of sacrifice be- 
tween her carefully-conducted descent from a chair and 
his journey of several hundred miles. Surely the 
semblance of a little sincerity was due to him? 
** Doesn’t Hamlet say somewhere,”’ she almost whis- 
pered, ‘‘If your mind dislike anything obey it? I 
had a dream....’’ ‘ It wasn’t Hamlet,’’ replied the 
artist, momentarily embittered by her selfishness ; ‘‘and 
let me meet your fears with another quotation: ‘ He 
that should order his affairs by dreams, or make the 
night a rule unto the day, might be ridiculously de- 
luded.’ ’? How admirably Mrs. Marchmont knew how 
to look hurt! If only in her search for fit expressions 
she could have hit on that one! Deeply ashamed, the 
artist went to his easel and began dismantling it. In 
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the process the canvas, with the face carefully limned, 
was presented to Mrs. Marchmont’s gaze. She 
glanced at it, furtively at first and then more boldly. 
She could hardly believe her eyes. Slight as it was, 
the sketch had contrived to catch all that was most 
charming in her many expressions. An impartial 
observer might have detected a look of cunning, that 
had no counterpart in the radiant but condemned por- 
trait, stealing into her face; but the artist, fumbling 
with his deputy-peg and confused by his blunder, 
noticed nothing. ‘‘ Tell me,’’ said Mrs. Marchmont, 
‘* what was that you said just now about dreams? It 
sounded like Sir Thomas Browne.’’ The artist started 
up, the unlucky twig snapping off as he did so. 
** Really, Mrs. Marchmont, it was nothing; please for- 
give me. I was a little tired, I think... slept badly 

. . Strange bed, I expect.’’ It is not going to be so 
difficult, thought his hostess. ‘‘ It is perfectly true,’’ 
she said; *‘ dreams are all nonsense; we women are so 
foolish; you must make allowances for us.’’ How 
slow the artist was! He stared open-mouthed. ‘‘ So 
if you will escort me back to this prodigious altitude, 
may we continue the sitting?’’ With an effort re- 
covering his composure, the artist advanced to per- 
form the ceremony ; her hand held high like a dancer’s 
was already in his. Remembering the twig, he begged 
her to excuse him while he looked for a fresh one in 
the garden. ‘‘ Certainly,’’ said the hostess, ‘‘ and 
don’t be long, for it’s nearly lunch-time!’’ The door 
closed, and Mrs. Marchmont was alone. She was 
smiling; but the smile of the portrait was even more 
brilliant than her own. 


The Quarterlies 


The Quarterly opens with an article on Dr. Warre by Mr. 
H. E. Luxmoore, written in a spirit of discriminating criticism of 
Mr. Fletcher’s recent biography, and with entire loyalty to that 
famous and energetic headmaster. Mr. John Freeman reviews 
“The Work of Walter de la Mare,’ poetry and prose, with a 
full appreciation of his delicate mastery of style and his not in- 
frequent failure to get his meaning across to his reader. Mr. 
Middleton Murry writes on ‘ M. Marcel Proust: a new Sensi- 
bility.’ His study of the A la Recherche du Temps perdu is 
mainly based on the earlier volumes of the series, but that does 
not affect his thesis—the evolution of a literary sensibility. We 
must confess that our own judgment on the greatness of M. 
Proust’s work is still in suspense. Mr. H. F. Brown gives an 
interesting account of ‘ British Students at Padua,’ prompted 
by the recent septcentenary celebrations, which will prove to 
the ordinary educated reader a mine of amusing information as 
to mediaeval University life. Mr. H. C. Luke describes some 
‘ Cities of Transcaucasia’ and gives us glimpses of a region 
where religions older than civilization still flourish side by side 
with Islam and Christianity. Mr. S. L. Bensusan writes on 
‘ Education and Research in Agriculture ’ wisely and wittily—a 
valuable article. Dr. Dillon on Mexico, Sir V. Chirol on India, 
Mr. Gisborne on the Northern Territory of Australia, and Mr. 
H. W. C. Davis on the Paris Conference are among the political 
articles of the last number of this Review to be issued under the 
supervision of its late editor. 


The Edinburgh appeals in this number to varied interests. 
Dean Inge writes on ‘ Eugenics ’ without saying much new, Mr. 
R. C. Bosanquet describes the results of Sir Arthur Evans’s 
work in Crete, ‘ The Realm of Minos,’ and suggests a new task 
for destructive criticism, that of eviscerating Homer to recover 
the ‘‘ fragments of an older epic, translated into the tongue of 
the invaders.”” Sir Thomas Arnold supplies some new material 
for those discussing the Caliphate in a valuable historical account 
of ‘ The Decline of the Abbasid Caliphate.’ Mr. A. W. Tilby 
discusses the merits of popular fiction in ‘The Best Seller Pro- 
blem.’ ‘ The Vogue of Chinese Poetry’ is examined by Hsin 
Hai Chang at some length. He describes its aims, and the 
difficulty of translating it to get its effect. Surely the aim of all 
poetry is attained only when you get your readers to the pitch. 
Chinese poets do this by using a form which excites in the 
reader the expectation of certain effects, an emotion which co- 
operates with that of the poet. Mr. A. W. Burrell in ‘ Language 
v. Grammar ’ asks that teachers should pay some attention to 
psychology and, in fact, return to Renaissance methods of in- 
struction by the use of sentences and phrases rather than the 
study of grammatical relations. Among the political articles 
we notice Mr. Spender on the United States, Mr. C. E. Fayle 
on ‘The American Shipping Bill,’ Prof. W. A. Phillips on 
‘ Ireland’s Economic Grievances,’ and Mr. E. S. Morgan white- 
washing ‘ The Facésti.’ 


Science Progress aims primarily at providing scienti = 

a general summary of the work being ree. in 2 a 
over the world, and this it does admirably; but a large ana 
its space is devoted to articles intended for the general read 
In this number Mr. H. S. Toy explains ‘ The present Conception 
of Matter,’ which explains what has been done in the transmu- 
tation of the elements, the objective of ancient alchemy ; and 
Mr. C. T. Regan gives a fascinating account of ‘ The Life-His. 
tory of the Eel,’ which starts life in the spring in the West 
Atlantic, S.E. of Bermuda, travels with the Gulf Stream, reaches 
Europe two years later, about three inches long, changes into 
an elver two and a half inches long, grows into an eel in five to 
twelve years, and finally returns to its breeding place in the 
depths of the ocean, and after breeding dies. Mr. G. A. Suther. 
land examines the acoustics of public buildings in ‘ Architectural 
Acoustics,’ an article of great practical importance to musicians 
as well as to architects, and Dr. S. C. Bradford is interesting 
and informing on ‘ Colloids, or the Material of Life.’ The 
Notes deal with politics and other matters of general interest 
from the point of view of a cultivated man of science, and the 
reviews of scientific books are of importance. 


The Scottish Historicdl Review opens with an account by Dr, 
G. Neilson of the historical work of Sir Archibald Lawrie, a 
retired Indian judge, who collected fifteen volumes of Scottish 
charters, etc. He seems to have been a very severe critic, and 
a striking personality. Messrs. Mackie & Dickinson publish 
a ‘ Relation of the Manner of Judicatores in Scotland,’ probably 
first drawn up, we suggest, in readiness for the meeting of Com- 
missioners to negotiate the Union in October, 1604, but after- 
wards enlarged. An interesting diary of Admiral Colin Campbell 
describes a visit to St. Helena in 1817, including an unexpected 
glimpse of Napoleon and some anecdotes of him and his sur- 
roundings. Sir James Ramsay writes on the ‘ Roman Advance 
in Britain and the City of Perth.’ He claims that Perth shows 
every mark of a Roman city, and describes the invasion of Agri- 
cola. Among the Notes is a copy of the Absolution of Robert 
Bruce for the Comyn murder, and some extracts from the 
Stuart Papers of the Scots College in Paris. An unusually 
varied and valuable number. 


The Journal of the Royal Statistical Society contains ‘ An In- 
vestigation of Sickness Data of Public Elementary School 
Teachers in London, 1904-1919,’ by Mr. J. G. Hart; ‘ Wheat 
Prices and Rainfall in Western Europe,’ by Sir W. H. Beveridge ; 
a note on Molecular Statistics, Pt. II], by Prof. F. G. Edge- 
worth, and another by Capt. J. W. Bispham, together with 
reviews, current notes, and a list of statistical and economic 
articles in recent periodicals. 


The Yale Review (Milford) contains an interesting medley of 
American and English work. Of these Mr. F. W. Hirst writes 
on ‘ The Eclipse of Europe,’ Mr. Blunden sends ‘ Three Poems,’ 
Mr. F. M. Hueffer describes our young novelists, and Mr. 
Archibald Marshall tells how novels, especially his own, are 
conceived and written. Of the Americans, Mr. Handy (The 
Cruise of the Kawa) manages to write about the Marquesas 
without mentioning Herman Melville (perhaps he never heard of 
him), and Mr. E. P. Morris has a delightful ‘ Adventure in 
Boat Building.’ There are other good papers and reviews which 
illuminate the American outlook for us. 


The Journal of the Society of Army Historical Research con- 
tains much material of general interest. | Major Hodson’s 
account of the R.M.A. at Woolwich in 1809 is entertaining, 
Captain Mackay Scobie describes the origin of the Black 
Watch tartan, Lieut.-Colonel Macdonald writes on Mediaeval 
Artillery, and there are some interesting notes and queries. 
We are rather surprised that Mr. Cockle should have taken the 
trouble to compile an inaccurate (Nos. 1, 2, 3 are wrongly dated) 
and incomplete (there are at least two between Nos. 1 and 2) 
list of Proclamations of military interest when the whole work 
has been done to his hand in Mr. Robert Steele’s ‘ Tudor and 
Stuart Proclamations.’ The Society was formed last year under 
the presidency of Viscount Dillon, and promises really valuable 
research work. 


The Bulletin of the John Rylands Library contains a number 
of the lectures given in the Library, and some other valuable 
papers. Professor Conway and _ Professor Herford are t 
lecturers. Dr. Powicke prints eleven letters from Lauderdale 
to Richard Baxter, Miss Sharp a deed of the Jodrell family 
with a study of the seals of the Black Prince. Mr. H. C. 
Hoskier gives an account of a new MS. of the: Apocalypse, 
which seems to preserve some features of a primitive text, 
and there are papers by Dr. Rendel Harris and Mr. B. 
Atkinson elucidating his peculiar views. The Bulletin is always 
of the most varied interest and value. 


The Musical Quarterly of New York takes all music for its 
province. This number ranges over the Academy of St. 
Cecilia at Rome, the music of Armenians, Georgians and 
Ukrainian Jews, Eskimo music in North Alaska, Irish Ballad 
Opera and Heine’s articles on Music. Among the writers from 
this country are Mr. Ivor Gurney, Mr. W. J. Lawrence and Mr. 
Colin McAlpine. The magazine is always full of good reading 


and sound criticism. 
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New Fiction 


By GERALD GOULD 


This Freedom. By A. S. M. Hutchinson. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 
Brass. By Charles G. Norris. 

7s. 6d. net. 


F you are a mother and go out into the world to 
pa a career of your own instead of stopping at 
home to mind the children, your eldest son will question 
the truth of the Book of Genesis, be expelled from 
school, be court-martialled for overstaying leave, marry 
a waitress and get himself imprisoned for fraud; your 
daughter will be killed by an illegal operation ; and your 
remaining child will commit suicide. It seems hard. 
But I understand from Mr. Hutchinson that there is no 
appeal. That your children have a devoted father, a 
devoted nurse, a competent governess and the choice 
of the best schools: that you see them every day, and 
for quite as long a time as the ordinary, fashionable 
mother sees her children : that the ordinary fashionable 
mother’s children do not invariably and inevitably go 
to the bad—all this avails you nothing. Common sense 
and rational argument and real life are all alike irrele- 
vant. For Mr. Hutchinson is writing a novel with a 
Great Moral Lesson. You need not, however, be too 
bitterly depressed. You will be all right later on. You 
will be given a chance to retrieve as a grandmother the 
mistakes you made as a mother. The granddaughter, 
in half a page of postscript, saves the situation whose 
gloom has been amassed through more than three 
hundred pages. She rights the inexpiable wrong, she 
dissipates the darkness, she heals the mortal wound. 
“‘ She has all her meals with them. There’s no nurse.” 
Children who never have nurses never come to grief. 
So all is well with the grandparents. ‘‘ They’re all right 
now "—it is Mr. Hutchinson’s own sufficiently surpris- 
ing phrase. 

‘Brass’ also, apparently, is a book with a Lesson. 
But in this case the Lesson does not matter, because no 
one can possibly tell what it is. The novel is ‘‘ a novel 
of marriage ”—so much is stated on the title-page. It 
might equally well have been called a novel of divorce. 
In some of the States of America, of course, divorce has 
practically been substituted for marriage. And ‘Brass’ 
is an American novel. Almost all the principal char- 
acters are divorced, and the reasons why they should 
and should not be are set out with a noble impartiality. 
Their divorces, on the whole, are not much more suc- 
cessful than their marriages. I am quite unable to tell 
what that proves, but it must be meant to prove some- 
thing, or why should Mr. Norris print four separate 
times in his volume the following lines, explanatory of 
his title >— 

Annul a marriage? ’Tis impossible ! 
Though ring about yeur neck be brass not gold, 
Needs must it clasp, gangrene you all the same! 

Now it is not my business to discuss here the truth 
of any contention advanced by either Mr. Hutchinson 
or Mr. Norris. The truth of an abstract proposition 
about social obligations is entirely outside the sphere of 
art. Art, like life, is concrete. Art, like life, is its own 
lesson. Nobody can read Shakespeare without some 
gain of wisdom and of truth; but it is desperately hard 
to disentangle Shakespeare’s views. A certain spiritual 
outlook, a certain moral basis, are indeed implicit in his 
work, but they are implied in the words and acts of the 
living characters, not affixed as a label. And they are 
not concerned with particular problems, whether social, 
religious or political. If they teach us a lesson at all, 
they teach us how to think about these things, not what 
to think about them. Of Shakespeare’s views we know 
little, of Milton’s much : but what has agreement or dis- 
agreement with Milton’s views to do with the esthetic 
appreciation of his poetry? The big may illustrate the 
little. Mr. Norris has, on his own scale, precisely the 
merit of diverting attention from didacticism to action. 
His book is long; his style is unpretentious, colourless, 


Heinemann. 


almost dull ; many of the details he records would seem, 
in isolation, to be wearisomely trivial; and yet the 
interest is unflagging. Mr. Norris has, in fact, the 
power of spontaneous creation. He is a good novelist, 
and it is pleasant to know that he is also successful. 

Not, of course, as successful as Mr. Hutchinson. ‘ If 
Winter Comes’ has, I suppose, beaten all recent 
records. ‘ This Freedom’ too will have a vast circula- 
tion, and it is interesting to consider why. I confess 
to ignorance of ‘If Winter Comes.’ I read the first 
two pages, and they seemed to me to be written in a 
language which bore the same relation to English that 
margarine bears to butter. That day I read no more. 
And yet now, having read every word of ‘ This Free- 
dom' with lively interest, I feel convinced that, if I had 
persevered with ‘If Winter Comes,’ I should have 
Po ae interested in that. For Mr. Hutchinson has a 
gilt. 

It is obvious that enormous sales can be attained by 
writers without any literary qualities or qualifications 
whatever—without style, sympathy, conscience, taste 
or sense. But to jump from that fact to the ‘‘ high- 
brow” conclusion that popularity of itself connotes 
badness is unjust and silly. Most ‘‘ best-sellers” have 
qualities that explain their sales: some have great 
qualities that justify their sales. Platitude dressed as 
profundity spells popularity: that accounts for some 
of Mr. Hutchinson’s vogue : but other and better things 
account for more of it. 

I have said that it is not my business to discuss 
whether Mr. Hutchinson's thesis is true. My business 
is to insist that he does not make it convincing. By 
his own method, he excludes the idea that he is offering 
us only a particular case. His thesis is dressed as a 
thesis, presented as a thesis. His characters never, 
like Mr. Norris’s, come alive. They never take the bit 
between their teeth. They move, probably or improb- 
ably, solely to prove the thesis—they have no other 
spring of action. And the thesis is one which will be 
debated in Belgravia, in Suburbia, in Bohemia—and 
enormously debated in America. That is another 
reason for Mr. Hutchinson’s success. Evidently, he 
makes some people think and some people think they 
think. 

At first I thought his style had improved. He had, 
I thought, been reading Mr. Arnold Bennett, or at 
any rate Mr. Max Beerbohm’s parody of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett. The early incidents of ‘ This Freedom’ are 
delivered in hard, repetitive, comprehensible sentences, 
and in paragraphs rounded off by exclamations. 
‘* Wonderful, wonderful Harold !” ‘‘ Glorious father !” 
‘* Extraordinary father!” Astounding Mr. Bennett! 
Amazing Mr. Hutchinson ! Then I caught a mannerism 
of Mr. Wells—‘‘He is to be imagined in those days as 
a fierce, flying, futile figure scudding about on the face 
of the parish.’’ You figure Mr. Hutchinson reading 
Mr. Wells... And there are moralizing patches in 
the manner of Thackeray, without Thackeray’s genius 
for moralizing. Not, of course, that I suspect Mr. 
Hutchinson of conscious imitation. I think he has not 
yet found his own style. As long as he writes clearly, 
one does not complain: but, as the story goes on, one 
discovers that his idea of fine writing is to alter the 
natural order of words. He is sometimes ungram- 
matical and sometimes unintelligible. And the virus of 
the style infects the heroine. When she jots in her 
journal, this is how she does it : ‘They must be of them- 
selves responsive, as hath the sea within itself that 
which respondeth to the sublimation of the sun.” Why 
hath Mr. Hutchinson these peculiarities? Because 
‘* has’? would only be English: it would not be 
Style.”” 

And in spite of all this Mr. Hutchinson sometimes 
“‘ pulls it off.” He has passages that are not merely 
clever, but moving : passages in which the thought and 
emotion are made real to the reader. And that, let us 
hope, is the main, as it is certainly the best, reason for 
his success. 
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Competitions 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


Prizes will be given every week for the first correct solution of 
the current Acrostic and Chess Problems. prizes will con- 
sist of a copy of any book (to be selected by the winner) reviewed 
in the issue of the SaturDay Review in which the problem was 
set. The published price of the book must not exceed one guinea, 
and it must be a book issued by one of the Houses mentioned 
in the list below. 


Envelopes containing solutions must be clearly marked ‘‘ Com- 
petition ’’ and should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor or Chess 
Editor, the Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2. 
Any competitor not so marking his envelope will be disqualified. 
The name of the winner and of the book selected will be published 
in the issue following that in which the problem was set. Each 
competitor should indicate his choice when sending his solution. 


The following is the list of publishers whose books may be 


selected :— 


Allen & Unwin Harrap Mills & Boon 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Murray 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Nash & Grayson 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Odhams Press 
bourne Hodge Putnam's 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Routledge 
Collins arrold @ Sampson Low 
Dent ohn Lane, The Bodley ps & Blount 
Fisher Unwin Head S.P.C.K. 
Foulis Macmillan Stanley Paul 
Grant Richards Melrose ard, Lock 
Gyldendal Methuen Werner Laurie 


Competitors must always intimate their choice of book when 
sending their solutions. In future. competitors not complying 
with this rule will be disqualified. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS 
Resutts oF Competition III 
A prize of three guineas for the best ‘‘ Fragment of 


l. Prose. 
a Conversation overheard in the ‘ Mermaid Tavern. 


Our contributors made, on the whole, a gallant attempt to 
assume the slashed doublet and hose proper to the period we 
quite evidently were indicating. It is regrettable that Miss 
Levenstein found no more especial significance in the name of 
our hostelry than she might have found in ‘‘ The Goat and 
Compasses " or ** The Pink Lion.’’ Her pleasing little rustic 
drama, therefore, was inadequately appreciated. Miss Malleson 
had no doubts as to what haughty figures should invest her 
tavern. But having specifically stated her period to be 1597, 
she allows Raleigh to quote (with polite acknowledgments) 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ We are such stuff as dreams are made on.’’ 
No authority known to us places ‘‘ The Tempest,’’? Shakespeare’s 
virtual epilogue, at so indecently early a date. Miss Marshall 
takes an even more adventurous liberty with the facts of 
history. It is in ‘* The Mermaid Tavern” that she allows 
Marlowe to be slain after the immemorial scuffle. It is evident 
she has neglected Miss Dane’s ‘‘ Will Shakespeare,’’ though we 
cannot but find something admirable in the spectacle of Marlowe 
dying in the conjoint arms of Spenser and Raleigh. Perhaps it 
is as well for Miss Dane. Another of our contributors might 
have agreed with ‘** Puck ”’ in deciding ‘‘ that twentieth-century 
playwright who makes Shakespeare the object of her genius, 
and presents him to an uneducated public as an odious phil- 
anderer.’’ We like ‘* Puck’s ’? conception of combining the 
shades of the poets in a ghostlier tavern than ever. Ben Jonson 
drank in. But her Keats tends to underestimate the quality of 
his immortality. ‘* Niki’s ’’ contribution was again admirable, 
but she dispersed her fragmentary effect by the introduction of a 
smooth prelude and epilogue. From Mr. Yarrington we made 
the discovery that modern Plymouth harbours also a ‘‘ Mermaid 


Tavern.”’ Alas, it was more sainted chambers we were in 
quest of. There is no deciding between the merits of ‘* Airow ° 
“B. C. Our prize is accordingly divided between 
them. 


THE WINNING ESSAYS 
At tHe Mermaip"’; Autumn, 1598 

When | returned, ‘twas full dusk, tapers lighted; and Master 
Shakespeare no longer musing alone, for I heard his voice the 
first, in merry vein: 

** Bene, bene, Johannis fili,”” he was saying; ‘‘ nay. I could 
not have written so an I would; but is the title new, or 
borrowed from the poet Voridius (as thou hast plenty Latin)? 
When he saith: 

‘ Quisque sua ratione facit; sua cuique voluntas.’ 


A happy delving, methinks, among the ancients! ”’ 


Dick Burbage turned: ‘‘ What, Will, thou chopping Latin | 


with Jonson? Thou’lt match Sir Walter next in statecraft!’’ 
Sir Walter heard not, for he was laughing and talking with 
Mr. Spenser, who smiled, but wanly, being much out of health. 


Jonson broke out, scratching his red head: ‘‘ Voridius, what 
knowest thou of Voridius? The title’s mine, as ‘ All’s Well that 
Ends Well’ is thine.” 

‘“* Both being phrases in every plain man’s mouth,” said Sir 
Walter, low, to Mr. Spenser; ‘‘ but how bravely Master Wil 
mouthed our Latin!’’ Then aloud: “ Let this end well, too, 
Master Jonson; and thou shalt write ‘ Every Man out of his 
Humour ’” hereafter.’ 

** Ay, and shall,’’ quoth Jonson, 
Shakespeare in it as a learned man.’ 

‘*T would I were,”’ said Shakespeare, smiling, ‘‘ and indeed 
that we all were so; for ’tis when those of much and 
learning meet, that sparks of new wisdom are kindled. But 
methinks, Sir Walter hath something of deeper import to tell,” 

“Truly there is somewhat,’’ Sir Walter spake seriously. 
‘* But for the import, I know not how all shall be. In brief 
Philip of Spain is dead, and shall never be King of England 
more; and now should be the time to end what Francis Drake 
and we began. But as ’tis, Her Majesty will none of us, nor of 
our counsel; and belike we shall yet be ruled by strangers; a 


still surly; ‘‘ with Master 


-king—French, Scottish, little enough English blood in him.” 


‘* Demand not of the ruler’s life and death,’’ grumbled Jonson. 

‘* Nay, nor do I,’”’ said Sir Walter, gravely, “‘ ’tis rather 
I would fain see ne’er another than our great Queen rule; but 
can she ever endure, and must there not be a successor? And 
the realm is not all of one mind. My Lord Burleigh, so lately 
dead, was wise, and earnest for the State, but twisted his 
policy overmuch. An’ it suited with knightly ways— But 
he sprang of the Welsh, and though they have fallen in with 
England, they fall out with some English; and thus, and other- 
wise, come divisions ; so are stout arms held fast, or turned one 
against another. There’s Devereux, boasts his father had no 
drop of Saxon 4 

“ Ay,’”’ said Mr. Shakespeare, “‘ England is nought, unless 
she be at one; and then none should overcome or gainsay her. 
But, my Lord Warden, though such thoughts be haply too high 
for us poor players, at least, slight though our example be, we 
can be all at one here. So let us drink to the Mermaid; no bad 
semblance for our Lady Queen, who commands by sea as by 
land.’ 

‘* The Mermaid !”’ said Sir Walter, whom our little company 
loved, though many in London were then his enemies. ‘ And 
may she never give place to a gentleman with a more forked 
tail!’’ All echoed him; but 

‘*The Devil take the Mermaid: and ’t shall, some day,” 
muttered Jonson, under his breath. 


Arrow.” 


A CONVERSATION OVERHEARD AT THE ‘* MERMAID TAVERN.” 


“It is no great matter,’’ quoth he in the chair (I listening 
humbly from a dark corner), ‘‘ what a man shall say whom 
Her Grace hath called to favour, for she herself, God wot! 
will call the tune.’’ 

** Which saying helps me no whit, Master Jonson,’’ retorted 
the lanky youth seated on a stool in the company’s midst. 
** How shall I comport myself in her presence, I ask, how smile, 
how back, how——”’ . 

‘““ Why, make a leg, man,’’ roared paunchy Dick Burbage; 
“* shade thine eyes, gasp as one dazzled——”’ 

“* Ay?”’ cried the aspirant eagerly: ‘‘ And then?”’ 

‘* Swoon in my Lord Chamberlain's arms !’’ counselled one. 

‘* Cast thyself to the ground and slobber at her shoe: no 
flattery is too thick!’’ giggled another ; at which the young man 
glanced wildly about, and pock-marked Ben -pulled himself up 
in his seat, drumming angrily with his flagon upon the trestle- 
table. 

“* Peace! This is ill talk, sirs, and if not downright treason- 
able, unbecoming, untrue, and unconsidered. Master Broome will 
follow his betters into the Royal presence and play his part 
as it is writ—or so I hope!’’ with a sudden glare at the 
trembling youth, who nearly fell from his stool at the shock 
of it. 

‘“* Like enough never an eyelash will flick in thy direction, 
Ned, so bear thee up, lad, bear thee up!” nodded for comfort 
kind Tom Nash. 

‘I'd give a thousand ducats not to be there!’’ whimpered 
the miserable one with chattering teeth: “* yet would not miss 
the chance for twice ten thousand——” 

** So is thy arithmetic grievously at fault,’ commented Master 
Henslowe, most richly found of those present, all the rest being 
at one time or another employed by him as actors or play- 
wrights. ‘‘ And in a word I bid thee look to thy part, the play- 
ing of which is certain, rather than to Her Grace’s favour, 
which may never light upon thee.” 

“ Tush, boy, shall Harry’s daughter look thy way?” scoffed 
Drayton. ‘‘ Our Bess knoweth a man w ‘a sees one. 
Learn thy lines, and humility to boot, say I.’ 

“* God’s pardon, sirs, but I lack not humility!’”? The un- 
fortunate became more and more desperate under conflicting 
advice and raillery. “*T do but ask what I must do 7? 

‘ Do? 
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losed behind a latecomer, standing a moment with 
hand on Jonson’s shoulder, as his keen eyes swept round 
his nodding to one and another, and finally came 


The door ¢ 


ber 
a the baited victim in the centre. 


“ You play to-morrow with your company before Her Grace 
it hall?”’ 
«ad I fear to step awry—or somewhat——”’ 
“ Fear not: nothing is worth fear."’ He shrugged, and 
take a cup of sack from the boy at his elbow. “1 


my first in Her Grace’s court at Greenwich.” 
“ And trembled ?”’ 
“If so, 1 have forgot. I should not tremble now. 


A cough laugh broke round the table, but he stilled it with a 
ture. ‘ Why, friends, mock not the boy—’tis a pretty girl 
nae when the viols play. Do well to-morrow, Master 
Broome, and you shall essay my Juliet; for, by St. Christopher, 
tremors breed passion oft, or so I have observed it. Pluck 
heart, and think but on your task, for ‘tis the play shall 
ure Here Grace, not you, and she’s a shrewd critic. Myself, 
{ strut no more, but furnishing the words for them that can; 
yet have seen much, and this I say——’”’ 
He raised his “To our most noble and puissant 
incess—Gloriana 
airy Will—Will!’’ choked Ben; but we rose, every man of us 
there, and drank. B. C. H. 


Verse. A prize of three guineas for the best “ Ballade of 
Auto-Suggestion.”” 


All our hopes that M. Coué would retire from our competi- 
tion wreathed like some maiden from Du Bellay or Ronsard, 
were disappointed. We are forced to confess that by most of 
our contributors the thorns of derision were twisted for him. 
Our contributors, in fact, dislike or distrust him. Despite all 
the high gaiety of Miss O. B’Klene’s alleged ‘‘ ballade,” a note 
of pathos forces its way through : 

Perhaps the day that follows 
May find us turning beds 
(How we shall miss the hollows 
Indented by our heads !)— 
If, while we drape the sheeting, 
We gamely keep repeating, 
“ Domestic bliss is doing this, which once we used to shirk 
(I used to “hate it fiercely then). It’s very jolly work.” 

Mr. McDonnell is to be thanked for the admirable auto- 
suggestive advice he proffers in the matter of unpopular aunts. 
“Mendip,’’ on the other hand, is to be condoled for the far- 
reaching ruptures among his friends caused by the malevolent 
force M. Coué has liberated. Mr. Rowland Elton has supplied 
us with a fluent and amusing ballade. It is a pity that his 
envoy had not the same felicity as the rest of his poem. 
“ Prithee,”? even for purposes of rhyming, cannot be pronounced 
“ prithée.”” Mr. Keate should endeavour to find a metrical 
mean between his alexandrines and his quadrameters. We 
regret that Misses Owen and Ross have expressed their enter- 
taining ideas in the most un-balladesque of quatrains : 

Our Vicar, Reverend Mr. Ball, 
Last winter in our village hall 
Gave us a lecture on Coué 

And pointed out the Better Way. . 

““M. D.”’ goes a stage worse. His ballade topples over into 

sheer limerick : 

There is a good man of Nancy 

Who says that the cause is in fancy, etc. 
And once again the ineluctable shade of Pope presents himself 
in our competition. Mr. Harris allows himself to write a 
ballade ‘‘ after the manner of the late Mr. Alexander Pope,’’ in 
strict rhymed couplets! Mr. A. C. Stratton has the gist both of 
the manner and the matter in him. The prize of three guineas 
is awarded to Mr. G. D. F. Brooks for his witty contribution. 

Envoy.—A number of contributions have been disregarded be- 
cause of the letters minatory, hortatory or merely informative, 
which accompanied them. 


THE WINNING BALLADE 


When Phoebus casts a slanting ray, 
And yellowing leaves begin to fall, 
When hearts show signs of syncopé, 
And microbes devastate one’s gall; 
No more need drugs (and bills) appal, 
We've found a new, a surer way, 
Chanting the chorus magical,— 
We're getting better every day.” 


2. 


Thyroid exponents leave the fray ; 
M.D.’s are going to the wall 
In Harley Street; in far Cathay 
Theosophists are singing small ; 
Herr Freud (subconsciously) may call 
On his false Baal: we hymn Coué, 
Intoning slow this ritual,— 
“We're getting better every day.” 


Brains, brawn (they urge) are démodés 
If any loon that hits a ball 

Can outdrive Hobbs, Suzanne, or Ray; 
It’s monstrously irrational 

When chits of things from pit or stall 
Oust Robey (George) and Compton (Fay) 

With this provoking madrigal,— 

““ We're getting better every day.” 


Envoy. 
Monsieur, their vain prescriptions pall, 
Your formula has come to stay. 
Let pedants rave, let pundits bawl— 
We're getting better every day. 
G, D. F. Brooks. 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. IV. 


Below we announce the subjects for the fourth Competition. 


1. Prose. A prize of three guineas is offered for the best 


essay on ‘* Aspidistras.’’ The aphorism and epigram will 
be welcomed, but the essay must not exceed 600 words. 


2. Verse. A prize of three guineas is offered for the best 


** Colloquy Among the Stars.”” Tie colloquy must be in 
rhymed or unrhymed verse. 


The following conditions are to be observed :— 


1. All entries must arrive at the Sarurpay Review Office 
not later than the first post on Monday, Sept. 95, and 
the A ac entries will be published the following 
week. 

2. The names and addresses of competitors should be clearly 
stated. Entries will be referred to by the signature below 
the MS. proper. 

3. The Editor will be the sole judge, and can enter into no 
correspondence with regard to these competitions. He 
reserves the right to publish any of the MSS. submitted, 
none of which can be returned. Any unsuccessful MS. 
published will be paid for. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 21. 


Phoebus aimed well, but better he. 

An island in a western sea. 

The spendthrift finds they don’t endure. 
You’ve jaundice? Well, sir, here’s a cure! 
Your toper calls it rare good stuff. 

Italian town—one half's enough. 

Head downward, clinging to the spray.” 
My privilege to lead the way! 

She ** smiled, and waved her golden hair.”’ 
10. What cry rang ‘‘ through the startled air ’’? 
11. Italians know its flavour well. 

12. Surrounds our earth, as Moslems tell. 

13. Crustaceans—see how fast they run! 

14. All letters used in this but one. 

15. Its derivation’s odd indeed. 

16. Proves his devotion to his creed. 

17. In Rajputana you may see it. 

18. Is there, who would not blush to be it? 

19. On Fortune’s wheel his chariot rolled. 


WE HONOUR THIS EXPLORER BOLD; 
WESTWARD HIS GALLANT SHIPS HE STEERED, 
NOR UNKNOWN SEAS, NOR TEMPESTS, FEARED. 

For Light 1 see Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ Book I, x, cc 
translation; Light 7, Emerson’s Poems; Light 9, Collins, ‘ The 
Passions ’; Light 10, Longfellow ; Light 19, ‘ Childe Harold,’ IV. 

Acrostic No. 19.—The first correct solution opened came from 
Mr. C. J. Warden, 56 Holmewood Gardens, Brixton, S.W.2, who 
has selected as his prize ‘ The Poetry of Dante,’ by Benedetto 
Croce, translated by Douglas Ainslie, published by Allen and 
Unwin, and reviewed in our columns on July 15 under the title 
of ‘Croce on Dante.’ 

Correct solutions were also received from Caradoc, Baithe and 
“111.” The following each had one light wrong :—Wekendon, 
Gunton, Mummer, P. M. R., Miss Kelly, and Sol. Two lights 
wrong :—Herbert M. Vaughan, Brum, H. E., Doric, Macgrotty, 
Coque, Gay, Lilian, B. Alder, F. J. Gillett, Lady Yorke, 
C. K. J., Commander R. H. Keate, and Miss A. Bonus. All 
others more. 

Acrostic No. 5.—At the request of ‘‘ Carlton ’’ I am sending 
him as his prize ‘ On the Trail of the Pigmies,’ by Dr. Leonard 
John Vander Bergh, published by Fisher Unwin and reviewed in 
our columns on April 8 under the title of ‘ The Little People.’ 

W. H. H., Bristot.—We are very glad to know that this series 
of Acrostics is giving so much pleasure to you and your friends. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 19. 


1. Here’s a light light—light on it soon you must. 
2. ’Twas not my wont to let my good sword rust. 
‘* Might not its waters wash away the stain? "’ 
Once more ’tis heard, once more, and yet again. 
In this the poet vents his joys or woes. 

Certain small implements it may enclose. 
Self-slaughter ended that great conqueror’s days. 
As one of five I gained John Ruskin’s praise. 
She moved her , but uttered ne’er a sound. 
This may comprise no small expanse of ground. 
“You'll find him by his large and portly size.” 
In far Nigeria—there this village lies. 

He, in the last resort, supports us all, 

Proof I demanded, for my faith was small. 
Sheltered the ancient Briton and his wife. 

RIVALS WHO LONG PLAGUED EuROPE WITH THEIR STRIFE. 
Tue One “‘ CAST CROWNS FOR ROSARIES AWAY ”’ ; 
‘* ALL’S LOST BUT HONOUR ” DID THE OTHER SAY, 


The Saturday Review Joby 
Solution to Acrostic No. 19. : 
a wording indica ixval knight (‘ he 
Hea, | Bergson’s Doctrine of Intuition. By A. A. Luce. S.P.C.K, ; 
L ic combining ‘‘a woman's gentleness and deep 4s. 6d. net. 
warlike and heroic | strength © Books and Authors. By Robert Lynd. Cobden-Sanderson 
jadstone), not fig lor the mere love ol 7s. 6d. net. 
esostri S? Essays by Divers Hands. Being the Transactions of the Royal 
IV," ii, 4. Society of Literature of the United Kingdom. New Series 
2 » who i » i i 
E stat E? “word “for efleminacy. “it was by W. R. Inge. Milford, Oxford University 
F alstaf 3“ Estate “ | Essays on the Depopulation of Melanesia. Edited by W. H, R 
and | ‘ Empire,” seems preferable to either of Rivers. Cambridge University Press: 6s. net. 
| Lone Swallows. By Henry Williamson. Collins: 7. 
T fi Troilus and Cressida, y * fs. 6d. 
os ta. The A.B.C. of Indian Art. By J. F. Blacker. Stanley Paul: 


5 Latin for “ there.” 

6 As the bulk of mankind live on the surplus pro. 
ducts of agriculture, the Farmer supports all of 
us who do not live by the chase, even such of 
us as are Fathers. As for the Food-controller, 
he ‘supported’ no one, and became insup- 
portable himself as soon as the war was over. 


CHESS PROBLEM No. 38. 
By A. F. MackeENzIg. 


BLACK (8) 


Y 


WHITE (12) 


White to play and mate in two moves. 


Solutions should be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
Sarurpay Review, and reach him by the first post on Aug. 1. 


PROBLEM No. 37. 


Solution. 
WHITE: 


(1) Kt-Q4. 
(2) Mates accordingly. 


BLACK : 
Any move. 


Prosiem No. 37.—The first correct solution was received from 
Mr. A. W. Yallop, of 92 Burlington Road, New Malden, who 
has selected as his prize ‘ Three Asses in Bolivia,’ by Lionel Port- 
man, published by Grant Richards, and reviewed in our columns 
last week under the title ‘ Two Cheery Travellers.’ 


Pros_em No. 36.—Correct from E. F. Emmet, W. W. Star- 
ling, F. W. Walton, J. Bonus, L. P. and Spencer Cox. 


To CORRESPONDENTS, 


A. T. AND MANY OTHERS.—See last week as to No. 36. We 
regret the mistake, but are surprised that a large number of our 
usual solvers have not easily found for themselves that the 
Queen is White and then solved the problem, which is not a hard 
one. 


S. L. Purcnes.—Yes ; of course a checked King may escape by 
capturing the checking piece—when he can. 

J. MackinrosnH.—yYou cannot send in a solution too soon after 
solving. 

WaLton-on-THAMES.—We have received with this postmark a 
correct solution of No. 36 with no name attached. 

W. Sreer (Calcutta).—Correct with No. 29. 


Our readers should note that play next week in the Inter- 
national Chess Congress will begin at 2 p.m. daily; while in the 
second and third weeks, when the usual Federation Tourneys 
will also be held, the proceedings will start at 10 a.m. 


The following classic end-game is by Ercole del Rio :—White : 
K, K2; B, KR5; P, K4. Black: K, K-Kt7; Ps, KR7, K4 and 
03. White plays and wins. Correct solutions will be acknow- 
ledged. 


lds. net. 

Trivia: or the Art of Walking the Streets of London. By Mr 
John Gay. With Introduction and Notes by W. H. Williams. 
O’Connor : 42s. net. 4 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
“H. B.”’ and Laurence Irving. By Austin Brereton. Grant 
Richards : 12s. 6d. net. 
Memories of Men and Horses. By William Allison. Grant 
Richards: 21s. net. 
Mountain Madness. By Helen Hamilton. Collins: 8s. 6d. net, 
Silent Highways of the Jungle. By G. M. Dyott. Chapman & 
Dodd: 25s. net. 
VERSE AND DRAMA 
Arrow Music. By Bryher. Privately printed: 2s. 6d. net. 
Poems. By Margaretta Schuyler. Privately printed : 2s. 6d. net. 
Sweet William. By Keble Howard. Duckworth, 


FICTION 

Heartbeat. By Stacey Aumonier. Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. net. 

I Walked in Arden. By Jack Crawford. Heinemann: 7s. 6d, 
net. 

La Garconne. By Victor Margueritte. Paris, Flammarion: 

fr. 

Partners of Chance. By H. H. Knibbs. Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Secret Drama. By Isabel Beaumont. 

The Girl from Montana. 
6s. net. 

The Golden Bay. By J. Weare-Giffard. Jarrolds: 7s. 6d. net. 

The Secret of the Shadow. By Gertrude Griffiths. Hurst & 
Blackett : 7s. 6d. net. 

The Sport of Destiny. By William Garrett. Jarrolds: 7s. 6d. 


net. 
Water and Wine. By Adrian Heard. Hurst & Blackett: 7s. 6d. 


net. 
REPRINTS 
A Bad Start. A Fortune at Stake. The Demon Wins. 
Nat Gould. Long: 2s. each. 
Racing Rivals. By Nat Gould. Long: 1s. net. 


Others are unavoidably held over. 


A Library List 


The following books are suggested to those making up their 
library lists. An asterisk against a title denotes that it is fiction. 


*Aaron’s Rod. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 

A Cricketer’s Book. By Neville Cardus. Grant Richards. 

*Bill the Bachelor. By Denis Mackail. Heinemann. 

*Clorinda Walks in Heaven. By A. E. Coppard. Golden 
Chatto and Windus. 


Cockerel Press 

Love and Freindship. By Jane Austen. 

Memorials of St. James’s Street and Chronicles of Almack’s. 
By E. Beresford Chancellor. Grant Richards. 

My Discovery of England. By Stephen Leacock. The Bodley 
Head. 

On English Poetry. By Robert Graves. Heinemann. 

*Saint Teresa. By Henry Sydnor Harrison. Constable. 

*The Altar Steps. By Compton Mackenzie. Cassell. 

The Cuckoo’s Secret. By Edgar Chance. Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 

*The Happy Fool. By John Palmer. Christophers. 

*The Holy Tree. By Gerald O’Donovan. Heinemann, 

*The Judge. By Rebecca West. Hutchinson. 

The Philosophy of Humanism and of other Subjects. By 
Viscount Haldane of Cloan, O.M. Murray. J 

The Poetry of Dante. By Benedetto Croce. Allen and Unwin. 


Melrose: 7s. 6d. net. 
By Grace Livingston Hill. Lippincott ; 


By 


The Problem of the Pacific in the Twentieth Century. By 
General Golovin and Admiral Bubnov. Gyldendal. 
Three Piays and a Pantomime. By George Calderon. Grant 


Richards. 
Titans and Gods. By Victor Branford. Christophers. 
14,000 Miles Through the Air. By Sir Ross Smith. Mac- 


millan. 

The Shepherd and other Foems. By Edmund Blunden. Cob- 
den Sanderson. 

The Second Empire. By Philip Guedalla. Constable. 


The Librarian’s Miscellany, ‘Authors and Pub- 


lishers,’ is reluctantly held over this week. 


Ay, 


The World Money 


CONTENTS 
The Business Outlook. By Hartley Withers ... ... ... 189 
Barter. By Sir E. Mackay 
New Issues 194 
Money and Exchange ie 
k Market Letter 
Stoc we 


Dividends 


dhe ications respecting this department should be addressed 
Editor, the Saturpay Revizw, 10, Throgmorton 
Avenue, E.C.2. Telephone: London Wall 5485. 


The Business Outlook 


N the Financial Times of last Tuesday, its New 
| ven correspondent, writing on the subject of 

Europe’s indebtedness to America, observed that 
since the Bankers’ Committee met to discuss the pro- 
posed loan to Germany, it has become more and more 
evident to Wall Street that the ‘‘ international war 
debts were the monkey wrench in the machinery of in- 
ternational business.’’ He was careful also to point 
out that Wall Street is only a very small part of the 
United States, and added that Wall Street has long 
ago concluded that the machinery cannot be got to 
work smoothly again until this wrench has been re- 
moved. What Wall Street has decided some weeks 
ago, scems to be once more occurring to the minds of 
British and European statesmen, and the meeting be- 
tween the French and British Prime Ministers, dated for 
August 1, now bids fair to be swollen by representa- 
tives of our other Allies, who most naturally wish to be 
heard on the subject of mutual claims, into something 
like a meeting of the Supreme Council. Hitherto this 
body, to judge by its business results, has been supreme 
chiefly in ineffectiveness, but it is possessed of all the 
wit needed for the solving of its problem, if only it has 
at last been persuaded, by the fall in the mark and other 
symptoms, that the time has really come to get some- 
thing done, so that Europe, freed from political night- 
mares, may tuck up its sleeves to earn its daily bread. 


Visible Darkness 


It must be admitted, even by those who sympathize 
most heartily with our Government in the great diffi- 
culties invoived by any attempt to reconcile the con- 
flicting interests of the Allies, that the matter of inter- 
Allied indebtedness at present stands in a very un- 
satisfactory light, or darkness. In a recent answer 
given in the House of Commons, the Prime Minister 
appeared to dismiss the suggestion that we should take 
payment from France, Italy and Belgium of their 
debts to us in German Reparation bonds and then 
cancel them. He pointed out, as quoted in last week’s 
SaTuRDAY Review, that it had ‘‘ the disadvantage of 
placing this country in the position of paying in full all 
that it had borrowed, while collecting nothing either 
in respect of its war advances or in respect of Repara- 
tion.”” The Prime Minister had been amazingly badly 
briefed when he delivered this utterance, because the 
proposed action, by which Germany’s debt would be 
reduced by some £1,100 millions, would clearly make 
it much easier for Germany to pay other claims on her, 
including our own; so that to say that we should col- 
lect nothing in respect of Reparations was a curiously 
careless slip. Such, however, being the official view 
as expounded by the highest authority, the next thing 
that happened was the publication in America of a 
definite statement that we were going to carry out the 


very policy which Mr. Lloyd George had flouted for 
reasons that were so totally opposed to the arithme- 
tical facts of the case. And so the Times cabled the 
alobe as saying that ‘‘ with one magnificent stroke 
Great Britain has cut through the web of hatred and 
selfishness which is keeping Europe prostrate. The 
proposal is nothing more than glorified common-sense,”’ 
etc., etc. The Post thought that ‘‘ with France look- 
ing at Reparations in the clear light of logic and with 
England prepared to make sacrifices in the interest of 
a severely practical policy, the central post-war problem 
of Europe loses half its formidableness.’’ And so the 
mighty chorus swelled of approval for this act of 
** glorified common-sense,’’ which is the simple and 
obvious first step towards economic sanity, and has 
been evident as such for months and months, as readers 
of the Sarurpay Review have been told until they 
must be heartily sick of the subject. Nevertheless, in 
the conspicuous absence of any official confirmation of 
the report that was so widely published in America, 
the Prime Minister’s non possumus still seems to hold 
the field, and so the business world is left, as usual, 
without definite information as to what our rulers 
mean to try to do. 


A Banking Problem 


In the course of a genial speech at the end of last 
week to a bankers’ and merchants’ dinner, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer referred to Comte’s doc- 
trine concerning bankers as the only efficient states- 
men, reminded his audience of the attempt made to 
solve the question of reparations with the help of a 
conference of leading bankers, and expressed his belief 
that ‘‘ before that question comes to its final solution, 
some such assembly will again require to be 
called together.’? Of course the question, being 
so intensely practical both in its essence and _ its 
application, ought long ago to have been taken out of 
the miasma in which political problems are at present 
rather more than normally involved, and submitted to 
the dry light in which bankers are obliged to consider 
practical difficulties. If the Allied statesmen had not 
been so deeply entangled in the web of false promises 
made in order to bamkoozle electorates, this would 
probably have happened long ago and so perhaps we 
might by this time have known what in the opinion of 
disinterested and neutral judges Germany really can be 
expected to pay; some machinery might have been set 
up for regulating the rate of payment by carefully de- 
signed tests of Germany’s rate of progress towards re- 
covery; and Germany’s credit, freed from the uncer- 
tainties and absurdities that now menace it, might 
have been mobilized through a great international 
loan, which would have had a highly restorative effect 
on the French Budget, and have quickened the wheels 
of trade and exchange all the world over. It is so 
easy for politicians to add noughts to a total in comput- 
ing damages, and the result is very comforting to the 
‘* crowd that cheers but not discriminates,’’ but when 
it comes to a question of translating figures into facts, 
these efforts at fancy arithmetic have to be checked and 
compressed by someone in touch with actual possi- 
bility, in whose withering breath figures quickly shrivel 
like a burnt scroll. 


A Question of Pace 

That Germany can pay and should pay a full bill for 
the damage that she wrought, very few will doubt. 
One of the bad effects of extravagant political imagin- 
ings is that they tend by their absurdity to make reason- 
able people rush to the other extreme and urge that 
Germany cannot pay anybody anything without inflict- 
ing disaster on those who receive the payment. It is 
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a question of pace. Germany cannot pay much now 
and, if she could, would disturb the economic balance. 
But gradually growing payments’ should be quite pos- 
sible to a nation that has practically wiped out its in- 
ternal debt by debasing its currency, and should, if 
rightly used and spent, benefit those to whom they 
come. If we, instead of waiting for America, took 
the lead by making the cancellation that has been pro- 
posed, stipulating at the same time that the whole 
matter should be put into the hands of a_ neutra! 
tribunal, then by the capitalization, through a loan, 
of the annual payments which would be devoted to its 
service, immediate realization would be possible of a 
considerable sum for division among the Allies. And 
this great clearance having been effected, man’s 
natural instinct to work for his food and comfort would 
be freed to set out on the road to recovery and might 
move along it at a pace that would astonish itself. 


America’s Lost Chance 


There is a good deal of cry in the daily Press about 
the need for a definite settlement, by a funding scheme, 
of the question of our debt to America before we make 
any attempt to attack the European problem of debts 
and reparations. But surely enough has been said by 
members of the Government concerning its determina- 
tion to meet the service of our debt to America, to 
make even those who are most sceptical about its trust- 
worthiness, in view of the many pledges that it has 
broken, believe that at least in this matter it means to 
keep its word. Seeing that definite provision has been 
made in the Budget for £25 millions, representing a 
half-year’s service of the debt, and that a rather 
dramatic gesture has been weekly repeated by the 
shipment of a million of gold taken from the Bank of 
England and the currency reserve, to be used in the 
service of the debt, there surely should not be any 
need for further demonstrations of our intentions. It 
would have been much better, of course, if this debt 
service had been definitely begun long ago, but the 
wise gentlemen who have handled our post-war finance 
characteristically thought it better to make a great 
splash about redeeming external debt, while at the 
same time allowing unpaid interest to America to ac- 
crue. Thus for nearly four years did the ‘‘ eyewash ”’ 
that was, up to a point, justified in war time, live on 
into the peace period, when a little honesty would really 
not have been out of place. But having at last made 
it clear that we really mean to face that debt—as to 
which there ought never to have been a moment’s 
doubt—we are surely entitled to make any arrange- 
ments that we like with our Allied and enemy debtors. 
It would evidently have been much more comfortable 
and businesslike if the mutual debt arrangement could 
have been carried out in conjunction with the United 
States, and if America could have seen her way to 
accepting in payment of the millions of dollars owed 
to her by us and the other Allies in the form of German 
Reparation bonds. If she had been prepared to accept 
payment in this form, she would then have evidently 
been entitled to insist that the Reparation bonds re- 
ceived by her should be a sound security, not liable to 
be swamped by other claims on Germany. In other 
words, she could have at once put the whole matter on 
a business basis, involving payments by Germany which 
were economically possible, and she would have at the 
same time freed Europe from a number of political 
nightmares and will-o’-the-wisps, and also put into 
her own Treasury securities based on the productive 
power of an industrious and efficient nation—securi- 
ties which would have been quite pleasant to hold, or 
quite easy to dispose of gradually in the markets of the 
world, if that policy had been preferred. 


Europe’s Responsibility 

It was a wonderful chance that America did not take, 
of doing something quite simple and obvious, but at 
the same time beneficial to everybody concerned and 


profitable to herself among the rest. When we 
inclined to criticize her failure to rise to the occasion rs 
us rémembe¥ that Europe and ourselvés were to dome 
extent responsible, by the lamentable mess that 
politicians have made, so disgusting American onan 
flushed with visions.of general idealism and “ uplift,” 
when the chief enemy of liberty was alleged to hen 
been despatched. In view of the spectacle presented 
by Europe’s flounderings since the peace, American 
opinion is most naturally blind to the advantages of 
making any effort to help a set of nations that have 
clearly shown that they may be trusted to make the 
worst possible use of any concessions made to them 
and only be encouraged to plunge deeper into ex. 
travagance and bad temper. Moreover it is clearly 
recognized in America that the economic tangle in 
Europe is still political and that its solution, as | 
as it remains so, is only possible after a dreary pro. 
cession of failures. 


“ Some Day ” 


‘* Man, politically, is not a rational animal. Politic. 
ally, man tries every unsound device first, and, after 
repeated failure, reluctantly adopts the effective course 
and then triumphantly proclaims that the people are 
always right—in the long run. And so they are—but 
only because they have the vitality to outlive their mis- 
takes. . . Inefficiency is the price we pay for liberty 
and it is not too high a price. . . The various economic 
conferences we have witnessed are the response to the 
feeling that something should be done: the only effec- 
tive work, however, is being done by time.’’ These 
striking doctrines, which seem at first sight more like 
political philosophy than finance, are taken from a 
paper contributed to the latest number, on the subject 
of ‘ America and the Rehabilitation of Europe ’—of 
the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. The paper was written by Mr. Albert 
Strauss, a well-known New York banker, formerly 
Vice-Governor of the Federal Reserve Board. He 
comes to the conclusion that cancellation of European 
indebtedness to the American Government should ‘‘un- 
doubtedly be done—some day.’’ In the meantime, 
time is a painfully slow healer and there is always the 
danger of explosion in Europe. The same publication 
contains several papers emphasizing the dependence 
of America on European prosperity. Mr. Pierpont B. 
Noyes writes: ‘‘ Not only is it our duty to render as- 
sistance, but industry, trade and finance have become 
so internationally related that we cannot prosper unless 
Europe prospers, while European military alliances are 
now on such a huge scale and the catastrophes so ter- 
rible that we must in future always suffer with the 
rest.’’ This writer believes that America will yet join 
the League of Nations, and that her leadership will 
make of it the most powerful factor for the maintenance 
of peace and security in the world. 


Sir George Paish’s Picture 


From Europe’s point of view the question is ably 
handled by Sir George Paish, who turns on to it that 
powerful magnifying-glass through which he always 
sees the possibilities. The consequence is a picture 
with brilliant high lights relieved by shadows of menac- 
ing and impenetrable gloom. ‘‘ If,’’ he says, 
‘* America accepts the responsibility and uses her op- 
portunity, the world will move forward under American 
leadership to a state of well-being never hitherto at- 
tained. If, however, America refuses responsibility 
and neglects her opportunity, then every nation, in- 
cluding America, will sink into unprecedented 
poverty.’’ Sir George shows that the war, by its 
destruction of man power, has seriously reduced the 
ability of Europe to grow her own food, and argues that 
if for any reason such as lack of credit and the inability 
of Europe to make payment, America were unwilling to 
supply food to Europe ‘‘ at the same time that Europe’s 
own production was small and no supplies from Russia 
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ailable, a large percentage of the people of 
inevitably starve. ... The starvation of 
Europe as well as of Russia would inevitably entail 
verty and anarchy throughout the entire world, from 
which America herself could not escape.”’ 


America’s Domestic Difficulties 

Such are the alternatives presented by this highly 
competent observer—unprecedented well-being or un- 
precedented poverty for all of us—as depending on 
America’s action. All the more reason why our 
Government should give Europe a lead which will show 
America that we on this side are at last trying to 
straighten the tangle. ~ At the same time, with all de- 
ference to Sir George, the actual course of events has 
a habit of generally finding a middle course between 
the mountain top and the bottomless pit, and present 
happenings in America, in the shape of coal and rail- 
road disputes, are giving the poor old eastern hemis- 
phere the chance of earning a few dollars from coal 
and freights. And the New York banks are suffering 
from disillusionments about home trade which may pos- 
sibly encourage them to look on foreign enterprise more 
favourably. A Financial Times telegram from New 
York, dated July 24, says that ‘‘ a meeting of banking 
interests in the Ryan affair was held here to-day to 
determine the value of $27,806,000 of collateral scrip 
put up by Mr. Ryan for $32,435,000 borrowed. Prac- 
tically none of this collateral is listed stuff... the 
largest losses will fall on institutions well able to bear 
them.’’ The Guaranty Trust has forwarded the fol- 
lowing statement issued in New York by Mr. William 
C. Potter, its President : 

“ Attention is called to certain newspaper state- 
ments of the indebtedness of Allan A. Ryan to the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York variously 
placed at $8,500,000 and upwards. The facts are 
that Allan A. Ryan and Allan A. Ryan and Company 
owe Guaranty Trust Company of New York, for its 
own account, a principal amount of approximately 
$4,000,000 against which pledged collateral applies. 
Cognizance has been taken of this situation for more 
than a year and in anticipation thereof reserves have 
been set up against this account aggregating 
$3,000,000. While there are loans standing in the 
name of Guaranty Trust Company of New York in 
excess of the figure given above, all such loans are 
held by the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
in its capacity as trustee and for account of others.’’ 


Government Figures 

Another very good display is made by the official 
figures of revenue and expenditure for the week ending 
on July 22. Revenue at 19} millions was 12 millions 
in excess of expenditure, and with 5 millions received 
against the sale of Treasury bonds a reduction of 17 
millions was effected in the floating debt. During the 
financial year to date there is a surplus of 22 millions. 
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BARTER 
By Sir E. Mackay EpcGar 


CLOUD of depression has been steadily gathering 
Av this country ever since the bubble of trade 

prosperity burst after the boom of 1920, and 
public opinion, as voiced by the greater propor- 
tion of the Press, is taking the view that until exchanges 
are stabilized, any hope of a recovery in trade is exceed- 
ingly forlorn. It is true that fluctuating exchanges 
retard the resumption of normal trading relations with 
other countries enormously, but they cannot prevent 
such a recovery, and although, for a country dependent 
on its trade, stabilization of the world’s currency is very 
essential to obtain a return of prosperity, artificial means 
of promotion such as are in vogue at present, are not 
the means by which this end is achieved. Although 
laws and customs of exchange are very pertinent, laws 
of supply and demand have a much more practical 
application, since they govern finally not only the laws 
of exchange, but policies of countries and their legisla- 
tion. 

The cry to adjust exchanges by other than the legiti- 
mate means of work and production is as mistaken as 
all such artificial remedies must be. The exact number 
of millions of roubles which are exchanged for a pound 
sterling does not make much difference to the actual 
exchanging by Russia, of so many bushels of wheat 
for an equivalent value in an Englishman’s manufactured 
cotton. It complicates the drawing of bills and other 
financial methods in trade, but it does not alter the fact 
that the Englishman sells his cotton and the Russian 
sells his wheat and both receive the payment and satis- 
faction of their requirements, which is the true meaning 
of trade. 

The words “‘ trade” and ‘‘ exchange” have become 
so hackneyed that they are losing their original meaning, 
which was almost synonymous, and the word ‘‘barter,’’ 
which is the true meaning of both, has been practically 
forgotten. The word “ barter” invariably calls to the 
average individual’s mind the system by which South 
Sea Islanders, usually cannibals, are induced to part 
with pearls or other valuables in exchange for blue 
beads or sixpenny looking-glasses, or stories of the 
foolish Canadian redskin exchanging priceless furs for 
a bottle of whisky or Parke Davis’s pain-killer—vide 
Henty and other schoolroom literature. What such an 
individual never grasps is that he indirectly lives by 
barter the whole of his life and practically every article 
or commodity, of which he is desirous, is obtained by 
this method which has been in operation since Noah 
collected his assets in the Ark. 

This is a horrifying statement for the Nonconformist 
conscience to realize, but is none the less true, for it will 
be found upon the examination of methods of trade that 
in many cases money, as represented by sterling, marks, 
dollars or other currencies, is only required and handled 
by the middlemen or agents which can only live and 
have their being in banking centres and cities, whilst 
the bulk of the actual work of production is carried on 
by the method of barter. In the cotton-growing indus- 
try, for instance, a very usual method is to lease a 
number of acres to the black labourer who pays his 
rent with a certain number of bales of raw cotton; with 
the remainder he barters in the general store of his 
nearest village so many pounds of cotton for as many 
pounds of tea or tobacco, or any other commodities such 
as cartridges or clothing, of which he may be in need. 
Possibly he may receive a few cents in change occasion- 
ally, but otherwise money is a distinct rarity. When 
the cotton leaves his hands and, having passed through 
various stages, becomes a length of material, a purchaser 
of the finished article is frequently found in China, 
which country has an important market for British 
manufactured cotton goods. It is by barter in nine 
cases out of ten that this purchaser is enabled to pay 
for these imported articles and the commodity which is 
used for payment is frequently obtained from Siberia. 
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In this large territory there are silver mines, and the 
method of operation in favour is to pay the labour 
employed in the mines with such commodities as 
require to live, and the silver produced is exch 
when in the form of stamped and weighed bars, for hides 
and other products in Mongolia via the Great Trade 
Roads. The wealth of individuals in those regions is 
counted in the silver caparisons of their horses or 
their persons and it is therefore natural that such pay. 
ment in kind is much more popular and practical than 
in coined or paper money. As these silver bars, orna. 
ments and accoutrements are exchanged for more 
necessary articles they gradually progress into China 
and eventually are resolved into sterling which is paid 
for the imported manufactured cotton articles. 

This is only one aspect of the cotton industry and one 
for which we in this country have no interest or responsi. 
bility. Cotton concerns us only in that we require it raw 
to export it woven to our various customers, havi 
deducted the small proportionate amount we need for 
our Own consumption, and as our payment is in sterling 
or bills which are redeemed in sterling, it is generally 
assumed that all previous payments have been on that 
basis. Fundamentally it is by barter that we obtain 
and sell cotton and the oil industry is conducted on very 
similar lines. 

In America the rent of lands in which oil is present is 
paid in oil as a general rule, and usually amounts to 
about 12} per cent. of the oil produced, which method 
was first practised by the Standard Oil Company. The 
producer exchanges quantities of oil for machinery, to 
increase his production or some other requirement, and 
the quantities of oil vary according to the value of the 
commodities which he wishes to obtain. America now 
has legislation in force in the Indian reservation, which 
is territory reserved for the original owners of the Con- 
tinent, to protect the Indian owner of oil-bearing lands 
and to ensure that sufficient oil is paid to him to enable 
him to exchange it for its full market value in other 
commodities, thus preventing recurrences of the ex- 
ploitation of his ignorance, which disadvantage of barter 
was not unknown in former times. 

In nearly all America’s pioneer construction work 
labour in effect is paid in kind instead of currency. 
Companies which are formed for the building of rail- 
ways, roads, power stations, etc., provide their own 
shops in the area of construction and the labourer works 
chiefly for a credit in those shops as his wages. On the 
whole it is a method of payment which has much in its 
favour, as the articles supplied are always of a superior 
quality, since the system of providing inferior and 
shoddy goods has long been found one which will not 
produce the best results in the work done and has 
naturally been abandoned. Mexican mining enterprises 
also provide an equally good illustration, for there, asa 
general rule, the Peons barter their services for their 
subsistence. 

The system of barter is active in many individual cases 
in this country; houses are given as part payment in 
nearly all branches of the agricultural industry, 
chauffeurs prefer accommodation to increased wages, 
as do many other domestic workers, while a cursory 
glance at the advertisement columns of the daily press 
will serve to demonstrate the number of shops and 
individuals who will be delighted to exchange one 
article for another with only a percentage of the value 
in currency. In trading with other countries, however, 
this country employs the method of barter in an increas: 
ing degree, and if the exchanging of commodities were 
the sole factor, would probably depend still further upon 
it; but the need of credit until such a time as the con- 
signments of commodities reach their destinations and 
the various other ramifications of the financing of trade 
has enabled the international agents who conduct this 
part of such business to increase their importance un 
it becomes difficult to distinguish the true value of the 
exchanging goods from the artificial value they reach 
in such hands. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


THE DISCOVERY OF AUSTRALIA 


By G. ARNOLD WOOD, M.A., late Scholar of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and Stanhope Essayist, Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Sydney. With 
69 Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 25s. net. 


Times.— The book is singularly complete; its ma 

collection; and Professor Wood's style is virile 
_ hout. We feel that every little link in the chain of discovery 
has am forged and lished with the most loving care, and the 


result is an entirely de ightful work.” 


THE BLUE GUIDES. NEW VOL. 


Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
With 22 Maps and Plans. F’cap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


*, Detailed Prospectus of “‘ The Blue Guides ”’ post free 
on application. 


THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS 


UNIFORM EDITION. 23 Vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
gilt. 6s. net each, POCKET EDITION. 22 Vols. 


each. 
THE WESSEX EDITION. 22 Vols. Cloth extra. 
Bvo. 10s. 6d. net each. 


THE SADHU. A Study in Mysticism 
and Practical Religion 


By B. H. STREETER, M.A., and A, J. APPASAMY, 
M.A. New and Cheaper Impression. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
net. 


A THEORY OF MONADS. outiines of 
the Philosophy of the Principle of Relativity. 
By H. WILDON CARR, D.Litt. 8vo. 15s. net. 
Viscount Hatpane writes in the Saturday Review:—‘‘ A fresh 


attempt to approach the problem of the ultimate nature of reality in 
a fashion as modern as it is fresh. . . A very interesting treatise.” 


THE NEW IDEALISM 


By MAY SINCLAIR, Author of ‘‘ A Defence of 
Idealism.’’ 8vo. 14s. net. 


‘Contains many interesting and valuable lines of thought.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2 


FOR THE SCOTTISH GROUSE SEASON 


TRAVEL FROM EUSTON 
A dining car on the 7.30 p.m. sleeping car train from 
a, Coane july 24th) is a new feature of the 
% -W. Railway Com; ’s special facilities for this 
year’s Scottish Grouse 


Dinner will be served between Euston and Crewe only. 


Leavin, SPECIAL SLEEPING CAR TRAINS 
EUSTO will be run as under :— 


at 

7.30 p.m. For Inverness, Aberdeen, Perth, Dundee, 
Sats. exc. and Oban. 

(Dining Car, Euston to Crewe.) 
9.20 p.m. For Glasgow only. 

11.0 p.m. For Edinburgh and Dundee. 

Sats. exc. 
11.0 p.m. For Glasgow, Aberdeen and Edinburgh. 
Sats, only. 
11.40 p.m. For Glasgow 

Sats. exc. (Breakfast Car, Carlisle to Glasgow.) 


Ordinary accommodation is 

SUNDAYS also aaa on t trains and seats 
ONLY may be reserved at Is. per seat 

7.40 p.m. For Inverness, Aberdeen, Perth and Oban 


(Dining Car, Euston to Crewe, com- 
mencing July 30th.) 


9.30 p.m. For Glasgow. 
11.0 p.m. For Dundee and Edinburgh 
11.40 p.m. For Glasgow. 


F’cap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; limp leather, 6s, net 


WEEK-DAY TRAINS FROM EUSTON. 
10.0 a.m. For Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Perth 
and Aberdeen 
(Through Luncheon and Tea Car Train.) 
1.30 p.m. For Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen. 
j er Luncheon, Tea and Dining Car 
rain). 


SLEEPING BERTHS SHOULD BE BOOKED EARLY 
Further information can be obtained on application to 
Mr. L. W. Horne, General Superintendent (Southern 
Division), Euston Station, N.W.1. 
Euston Station, ARTHUR WATSON, 
London, N.W.1. General Manager. 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
~SOCIETY ™ 


The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £47.000.000 ANNUAL INCOME £6.750.000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 


37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Ww. C. FisHer, Manager for the United Kingdom. 


LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, LOMBARD ST., E.C. 3. 


Capital Subscribed 71,864,780 | 
Capital paid up - 14,372,956 
Reserve Fund - 10,000,000 
Deposits, &c. - 341,934,039 
Advances, &c. - 123,744,924 
THIS BANK HAS 1,600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. | 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
' THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED. 
LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK, LIMITED. 
AUXILIAR 


LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 
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The importance of finance in trade is not to be under- 
estimated, but it must not be allowed to presume upon 
its subordinate position in relation to the whole, and it 
is not in the interest of good business that its agents 
should, by speculation in currency, determine the value 
of dollars, marks, sterling or other moneys and dis- 
organize the system of barter which functions so success- 
fully with practical financial assistance. The value of 
international agents lies in their ability to give such 
assistance and is then enormous, since the financing of 
trade abounds in difficulties and complications, whicl 
are usually only successfully combated by people who 
have inherited the knowledge of the science of counting, 
first gleaned by the examination of the number of apples 
on a tree which is supposed to have been situated some- 
where between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates; never- 
theless such value can be over-estimated and privileges 
usurped and by banking and other financial facilities. 

Industrialists and traders will in time realize in what 
a network of dependence they have become enmeshed, 
and will take steps to combat it as far as is possible. 
The period of dear money such as followed the boom 
of 1920 shows the power of banks very pointedly, for 
loans were then called in unjustly and peremptorily and 
are as difficult to renew as the ensuing panic is to 
assuage. When money becomes cheap, as it is becoming 
to-day, it is the turn of the banks to solicit the favour 
of the industrialist and it is then that the opportunity 
arises for the industrialist to turn a deaf ear and learn 
to become his own agent in financing his business with 
the help of the investing public. 

Devising schemes of restoration and reconstruction 
is more useless than holding conferences on the Con- 
tinent, since foreign travel may at least widen the mind 
and improve the health of those who attend them. Peri- 
patetic schemes are no doubt valuable in times of 
prosperity, but what is required at present is not the 
advice of an Aristotle but the firm hand of an Aristides 
the Just at the helm of the ship of trade. 


Overseas News 


Russia. Though we have heard a very great deal 
‘about Russia of late, it cannot be said that much has 
been added to the knowledge of Western Europe as 
to the trade outlook. It is difficult to pierce the 
mist of the Soviet propaganda, often doled out 
through channels where it might be the least sus- 
pected. On the other hand, the Soviet regime has so 
many adversaries in many foreign countries that 
unfavourable comment also has to be sifted with care. 
There is no doubt that, up to a certain point, the 
Soviet commercial agents had shown scrupulous care 
in the fulfilment of the contracts concluded by them. 
Swedish manufacturers and traders certainly appear 
to have been fully satisfied as regards the settlement 
of their deals with Moscow. Unfortunately, some 
time ago there seems to have been a rift within the 
lute. During the last few. days, for instance, news 
has been received from Stockholm that one of the 
Swedish engineering companies, holding a contract 
for the supply of a fairly large number of locomo- 
tives, is stopping deliveries to Russia, as the Govern- 
ment has not yet certified the satisfactory receipt of 
the first consignment shipped to and already delivered 
in Russia. This breach of contract, and presumably 
other information not yet disclosed, have induced the 
Swedish manufacturers to go slow; apparently they 
suspect that the Moscow authorities possibly are 
unable to continue the stipulated payments, and for 
the time being may, therefore, prefer to lie low. This 
complaint is not the only one voiced of late as regards 
the doubtful methods of the Russian Government De- 
ments, which certainly do not seem to have improved 
since the Revolution. There is, for instance, the case 
of Poland. The official Russian commercial agent 


had placed very important contracts in Lodz for tex. 
tiles. When the goods arrived on the Russian fronti é 
they were held up, and meanwhile it had been decided 
to increase the tariffs, and, pending the Publication 
of the new duties, no goods were allowed to cross 
the borders. From Germany also unfavourable ad. 
vices have been forthcoming. Curiously enough, the 
Soviet delinquencies mentioned in this connexion 
must have arisen many months before the conclusion 
of the famous Russo-German compact, and the Berlin 
Government should have been fully conversant with 
the facts. However that may be, it appears that a 
fully accredited Moscow agent had placed some time 
ago extensive orders in Germany, but when the goods 
were tendered no cash could be obtained. The Ger. 
mans, therefore, were stranded with the merchandise 
and have no remedy against the Russian Government, 
as apparently their own law courts hold no jurisdic. 
tion in this matter, and the merchants, for obvious 
reasons, preferred not to appeal to the Russian courts, 

Another damaging German witness, who seems to 
have passed several months in Russia recently, was 
interviewed on his return by the representative of a 
Riga journal. He drew a very sombre picture of the 
outlook, and warned traders not to start commercial 
intercourse, which, according to him, was bound to 
lead to sore disappointment. 

Switzerland. The watch industry, one of the main- 
stays of Swiss trade abroad, had enjoyed a consider. 
able measure of prosperity before the war, and reaped 
large profits subsequently, when during the trade 
boom all the new rich and their wives were ready 
buyers of its fine products. Unfortunately, the boom 
has ended. The following figures, taken from the 


annual report of the Chambre Suisse de 1’ Horlogerie, 


give instructive information as to the fluctuations in the 
exports and in the values of the article :— 


Value in 
1,000 francs, 


Number of watches and 
movements exported. 
13,815,727 
17,998,775 
15,395,542 
1919 16,865,132 
1920 13,729,870 
1921 7,853,240 


The record of 1921 obviously is one of disaster. 
Many important firms of the industry were badly in- 
jured by the tumble. This induced the Government 
to come to their rescue, and a subsidy of five million 
francs was voted in favour of the works depending 
chiefly on the export to the low-exchange countries. 
Though the effect of the measure is not yet reflected 
in the export statistics for the first quarter of the 
current year, some improvement appears to have 
occurred since. 


1913 
1916 
1918 


New Issues 


Empire Paper Mills (1922). An offer was announced 
at 95 of £650,000 6} per cent. first mortgage deben- 
tures, unconditionally guaranteed as to principal 
premiums and interest by the Daily Mirror Newspapers 
and the Sunday Pictorial Newspapers (1920), jointly 
and severally. The issue appears to be very amply 
covered. 


County of London Electric Supply Company. 
Subscriptions were invited for 500,000 6 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 at par, and 
500,000 Ordinary shares of £1 at £1 2s. 6d. The 
prospectus shows a fine record and steady growth in 
revenue and net profits. 


Auckland Electric Power Board. Issue at par of 
£350,000 54 per cent. Debentures, repayable at par in 
1943. The debentures are a well-secured though pro- 
bably not very marketable security. 
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Company Meeting 
STANDARD BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


MEETING of the 
Ong HUNDREDTH AND NintH ORDINARY 

Per dr "Bank of South Africa, Ltd., was held on the 26th 
inst. at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 


Mr. E Clifton Brown, who presided, said that although in 
this country and, indeed, throughout Europe, the disastrous 
Its of the war as it affected business were felt particularly 
en traders in South Africa, being further away from the 
3 re of trouble, were still making money in 1920, and the 
= ndous slump in prices which caused such disastrous losses 
ene the world did not really reach South Africa until 1921. 
seaeel, at the commencement of 1921 trade was still active 
and prices very inflated. One of the features of the disastrous 
fall which had occurred in commodity prices seemed to have 
been that, although everybody felt sure that it must come, 
hardly anyone appeared to have gauged the time of its arrival 
correctly. Trade in South Africa during the period covered 
by the accounts now submitted received a staggering blow, 
and it was a matter of great satisfaction and congratulation 
to those responsible for the working of the Bank that ids 
accounts were so satisfactory, and that instead of having to 
reduce the payment to the shareholders, the directors were still 
able to pay them a good dividend plus a bonus. 


AMALGAMATION FULLY JUSTIFIED 


Last year the chairman was able to announce the absorption 
by this bank of the African Banking Corporation, and expressed 
the expectation that the amalgamation would result im an in- 
crease of strength and prosperity. This increased strength 
had enabled the amalgamated institution to offer greater facili- 
ties to trade during the recent financial stress than could other- 
wise have been the case. It proved that the amalgamation was 
fully justified and truly in the interests of the shareholders of 
the bank. He would go even further and say that, in his 
opinion, it had also been in the interests of the South African 
community at large. (Hear, hear.) He fully realised that 
there had been remarks in the Press about the danger of re- 
ducing competition among banks and that it had been said 
that the existing banks in South Africa were not able to give 
the accommodation the country required. He could not, how- 
ever, agree that these statements were in any way justified at 
the present time. In the past there had been too much rivalry 
of the unhealthy kind among banks, with the result that many 
people had been able to secure more accommodation than their 
position entitled them to—a state of affairs which was obviously 
dangerous to the credit of any community—and the banks had 
reached the point of realising that, while healthy rivalry was 
necessary and beneficial, reckless competition was dangerous 
to the best financial interests of the country. 

With larger figures, resulting from the amalgamation, the 
Standard Bank was better able to meet the demands in the 
vast territory which it covered, and both the Board and the 
management gladly recognised the responsibility which banking 
in a developing country involved and were entirely ready to 
take up their proper and their fair share in the development 
of those vast territories of South and East Africa where they 
were doing business. It was essential, however, for the oredit 
of the country as a whole that banks, having regard to the 
great responsibility which rested on them, should not take on 
business rashly or run any risk of damaging the credit of the 
country, 

Rates in South Africa were naturally higher than they were 
at home, but this was warranted in view of the fact that the 
business done could not be as cut and dried as it generally 
was here, and he ventured to say that this bank, in common 
with the other banks in South Africa, had never refused to give 
farmers or their other clients reasonable assistance against 
satisfactory security or at any time unduly pressed those clients 
to whom advances had been made. 


Note Issuz RepLaceD BY GOVERNMENT NOTES 


The Chairman last year also alluded to the South African 
Reserve Bank, which had just been established, and on the 
Ist July of this year one of the chief functions of that bank— 
which was to be the note-issuing bank of South Africa in the 
future—came into operation. The Standard Bank were ex- 
tremely sorry to lose their note issue, both from a sentimental 
point of view and also because it was a source of considerable 
Profit, but it was a matter of great congratulation that the 


retirement of such a very large amount of bank paper and its 
replacement by the new Government notes had been effected 
by their own bank so very smoothly and without any trouble, 
and without having recourse to facilities from the Reserve 
Bank or restricting facilities to customers in any degree. When 
it was remembered that this bank’s mote issue had been over 
£4,000,000 and that they had already taken over nearly 
£ 3,000,000 in Reserve Bank notes to exchange for their own 
issue, it would be realised how large an operation this had 
been and how easily a little mismanagement might have caused 
considerable friction in the financial world. 


With regard to the date for resumption of specie payments, 
which had naturally exercised the minds of all South African 
bankers, and about which considerable controversy had raged, 
it would be remembered that in the Currency and Banking Act 
of the Union of 1920 there was a clause which provided that 
gold certificates should not remain in operation after 30th June, 
1923. With the state of the world’s exchanges as they were, 
it would appear doubtful whether 1923 was not too soon for 
South Africa to resume specie payments, and the Commission 
appointed to study the question had reported to the Government 
their opinion that this clause must be amended by an extension 
of time or else by the deletion of the expiry date. In the 
meantime, taking into consideration the recent improvement in 
the American exchange, the Government of South Africa had 
removed the embargo on the export of gold coin and bullion. 
It could only be noped that this action would prove beneficial 
to trade. 


Tue BaLance-SHEET 


Dealing with the balance-sheet, the Chairman pointed out that 
the capital and reserve fund remained unaltered, but the other 
figures showed an all-round contraction of roughly 10 per cent. 
A certain amount of deflation had been going on during the year, 
and the efiect of this was now being reflected in the deposit 
figures of most of the large banks. In their own case deposits 
had fallen during the year by about 45,000,000, but still stood 
at over 452,000,000. On the assets side the position was a 
very liquid one. The cash assets, including remittances in 
transit and native gold on hand, stood on 3ist March at the 
satisfactory figures of 14,750,000, as against £12,500,000 in 
March, 1921. These cash items represented just over 26 per 
cent. of their liabilities for notes and deposits. 


The net profits for the year amounted to £502,313, and with 
the amount brought forward they had a total of £709,037 to 
dispose of. They had appropriated £50,000 to the further 
writing down of bank premises and were allocating £100,000 to 
the otcers’ pension fund, and after payment of dividend and 
bonus at the same rate as last year they were carrying forward 
£191,225. Having regard to the difficulties of the past 
year, he felt sure the shareholders would be well satis- 
fied with these results, which had been attained during 
a period marked by a considerable falling off in South African 
trade. He saw no reason to believe that the bank would not 
be able to continue its prosperous course in the future, but South 
Africa had not yet recovered from the effects of the war, and 
was, indeed, a long way from being normal in trade. Banks 
were an indication of the trade of the country, and in times 
like these they must exercise great caution. The loss of their 
note issue meant that one source of profit was cut off, and they 
must also bear in mind that, with low rates, for money ruling 
in London, it became increasingly difficult for the bank to 
maintain its profits. Their fixed charges, chiefly under the head 
of salaries, had risen very considerably during the last few 
years, and this had made it necessary to close a number of 
small branches and agencies which could no longer be con- 
tinued on a paying basis. The only branches opened during 
the year were at Kigoma, in Tanganyika Territory, and at 
Vrededorp, a suburb of Johannesburg, which was growing in 
importance as an industrial centre. 


CuatrMan’s Visit TO SouTH AFRICA 


He had had the opportunity this year of visiting South Africa, 
and the general feeling he had, as a result of his visit, was one 
of great confidence in its future. Although it must take time 
for industry and trade to develop, the country as a whole was 
so full of rich possibilities that, assuming these could be 
developed along the right lines, it must have a prosperous 
future before it. His confidence was all the greater since 
reading in recent mail advices of the important programme of 
new railway development about to be undertaken by the Union 
Government. South Africa, he. thought, was learning, perhaps 
more quickly than any other portion of the world, that true 
prosperity could only be secured by increased production, thrift 
and real industry, and he had the greatest confidence that, in 
spite of possible reduced earnings, the Standard Bank 
would be able to maintain its position, and that, in continuing 
to carry out their traditional policy of ‘‘ steady though cautious 
progression,” they might be enabled to meet all the problems 
that they were, in the course of natural events, bound to be 
faced with in the future. (Applause.) 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Money and Exchange 


Money has been comfortably plentiful and discount 
rates had an easy tendency, especially after the sale of 
Liverpool yearling bills at about two guineas discount 
had been announced. The Continental exchanges re- 
flected political uncertainties and uneasinesses, with 
an inclination to lower values in the currencies of the 
late belligerents. 


Stock Market Letter 


Stock Exchange, Thursday 


The weakness in the oil share market probably 
affects a wider circle of the public than is generally 
supposed. Mexican Eagle’s break to 2} causes anxiety 
ir many thousands of homes. The shares were a great 
favourite at the time when certain folks were doing 
all they could to evade the attentions of the tax- 
gatherer on the qui vive for excess profits. It was a 
simple matter to spend a hundred or two in the pur- 
chase of Mexican Eagle certificates which could be use- 
fully ‘‘ mislaid,’’ if necessary, and the coupons on 
which there was no immediate necessity to cash. When 
the price was rising, the dividends mattered little. It 
is known, as a matter of fact, that many of these buyers 
still hold their Mexican Eagles, and probably this fur- 
nishes one explanation for the constant stream of smal! 
selling orders that comes daily into the market. The 
immediate cause of the fall is, of course, the weakness 
of the crude oil market in America. Besides this there 
remains the lurking idea, already mentioned here, that 
the Mexican Eagle Company would have been better 
advised to have reduced its dividend from the previ- 
ously paid 15 per cent. to something smaller, in order 
to conserve its financial resources. 

Shells have come down partly in sympathy with 
Mexican Eagles, partly by reason of selling from 
Paris. A third reason is the unpleasant flavour which 
remains by reason of the Royal Dutch Company re- 
cently having disposed of 1,250,000 Shell shares to a 
syndicate at £4 11s. 6d. per share. The Stock Ex- 
change gossip which says that the pool has sold com- 
paratively few of its shares may be treated with 
reserve. But the close student of the market will feel 
sure that, having regard to the course of the price 
since the pool was formed, the latter cannot have got 
out of any large proportion of its holding at a profit, 
Again, when a price is rising, a pool or syndicate of 
this sort is useful, in that it affords a constant supply 
of shares, without which flexibility of dealing cannot 
be maintained. When prices are on the down grade, 
then the knowledge of a pool carrying a definite term 
to its maturity acts as a drag upon the enterprise of 
those who might otherwise be tempted to take a 
speculative hand. Until the price of crude oil shows a 
disposition to improve, the outlook for the leaders in 
the oil market must remain obscure. 

The meeting of the Chartered Company on Friday 
takes place too late in the week for its effect to be noted 
in this column. The practised hand can usually write 
out the speech of a chairman, at any meeting, the day 
before the gentleman rises to deliver it. In the case of 
the Chartered meeting, however, this is clearly impos- 
sible, and therefore lively interest attaches to what the 
Chairman would have to say on several points around 
which speculation actively revolves. Turning aside 
for one moment, sympathy may be expressed for the 
man who bought Chartered shares thirty-three years 
ago, has never received a penny-piece of dividend on 
his holding, and who is now presented with the pro- 
bability that his shares may be worth 15s. in cash or 
stock, plus another possible 1os. if he takes a rosy 
view of the future of Northern Rhodesia. It may be 


that there are not many remaining shareholders of the 
original number who subscribed for Chartered shares 
in 1889, but there are many others, as every City man 
knows, who paid £5 per share or more, on the strength 
of Rhodesia turning out to be another India. 


29 July 1922 


The raising of the Canadian embargo upon 

had a slightly depressing effect upon the shares cf oa 
British & Argentine Meat Company, and has brough 
in scores of inquiries as to how the freedom of Pine 
in cattle is likely to affect this and similar companie 

In the market, they seem to think that the sentimental 
influence will be greater than the financial, and that 
while people will be shy of buying meat shares fer 
some time to come, the companies themselves are not 
likely to feel its influence one way or the other. A 
more cheerful section amongst industrials is that con. 
cerned with the iron, coal and steel shares. The coal 
and railway strikes in America have brought 
substantial orders for coal to this country ; orders which 
the average householder will view with mild distrust 
in that they suggest the possibility of his own coal 
costing him more in the coming autumn. But, from 
a shareholder’s standpoint, the American demand is all 
to the good. Moreover, in Home Counties things are 
looking up. Northamptonshire and North Stafford. 
shire have bath brought additional furnaces into opera- 
tion within the past week. Guest Keens, which re. 
opened their works not long since with the philan- 
thropic intention of providing labour even at a loss to 
the company, has started a fresh furnace at the Dow. 
lais works a few days ago, from which it would seem 
tolerably evident that the company is working at a 
profit. It is unfortunate that this particular time 
should have been chosen for a Sheffield cutlery lock- 
out, in consequence of some of the workmen refusing 
to accept a new price-list issued by the makers for the 
express purpose of enabling them to compete with 
Germany. The South Wales tin-plate industry is 
gladdened by a large order just placed by the Burmah 
Oil Company. These evidences of trade activity, 
coupled with the satisfactory dividends in course of 
announcement by the leading Home Railway com- 
panies, are consolatory to those who are still content 
to believe that, in spite of all handicaps and difficul- 
ties, British trade is quite capable of holding its own, 
provided the forces of financial nature, as exemplified, 
for example, in foreign exchanges, will give it a decent 
chance of showing what it can do. 

Janus 


Dividends 


AUSTRALIAN BANK OF ComMMERCE.—Final half yearly dividend at 
7 p.c. p.a., as paid for corresponding period last year. 
British Or anpD Cake Mitts.—Interim on Ord. of 5 p.c., as a 

year ago. 

Evectricity Suppty.—Interim of 8 p.c. p.a. on Ord.. as 
compared with 5 p.c. previously. h 
CommerciaL BANKING Company OF SypDNEY.—Pays 10 p.c. for the 

year to June 30 last, the same as previously. 

County or Lonpon Exsctric.—Interim dividend on Ord. shares 
raised from 5 p.c. to 6 p.c. for half year to June 30 last. 

Furness Raitway.—Interim of } p.c. actual on the Ord. Nothing 
was paid for first half of 1921. 

Gas Licut anp Coxg.—At the rate of £5 4s. p.c. p.a. for half- 
year ended June 30 on Ord. 

Great Eastern Ratway.—Interim of 10s. per share for half year 
on Ord., as compared with 7s. 6d. per share previously. 
Improvep INDusTRIAL dividend of 2} p.c., 

free of tax, on Ord. repeated. 

Lo=non, BRIGHTON AND SoutH Coast Raitway.—Interim of 
£1 5s. p.c. on the undivided Ord. and of £2 10s. on the 
Pref. Ord. for the half year. In 1921 the dividends were 
£1 on the undivided Ord. and £2 on the Pref. Ord. 

Lonpon, CHATHAM AND Dover RatLway.—Full half year divi- 
dend of 2} p.c. on the Arbitration Pref., the same as 4 
year ago. 

Mipianp Great Western oF IreLanp.—Interim at the 
rate of 2 p.c. p.a. for the half year on the Consolidated Ord., 
being the same as a year ago. ‘ 

Rawway DeseNTuRE AND GENERAL Trust.—Again pays interim 
of 4 p.c. p.a. 

Rattway SHarg Trust anp AGENcy.—lInterim of 4 p.c. 
as last year. 


*SoutH-EasTern RatLway.—Interim of 1 p.c., as against 


last year. ° 

Sout Merropo.itan Gas.—Interim of 5 p.c. p.a., as last year. 

Tuomas WaLLis.—Interim on Ord. at the rate of 8 p.c. 4% 
a year ago. 

Wetssacn Licht.—Dividend for year to March 31 last main- 
tained at 5 p.c. 
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Miscellaneous. 


High-Class Cinemas. 


d BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
P O and Freight Services. 
VEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, . 


BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, 


Address Passe’ Business, P. & O. Hi 14, Cookspur Street, 
London Freight oF General Business: 122, ‘Leadenhall 
Londigen's, GRAY, DAWES & CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, B.0. 8 


ROOKS.—Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of Europe, new copies, 
1914, 42s., for 6s. ; Sand’s History of the Harlequinade, 2 vols., 
16s ’ Lewis the Monk: A Romance, 3 vols. (scarce), 21s.; Don 

ixote trans. by Shelton, 3 vols., 1908, 21s.; Knipe’s Evolution 
Qu ’ 1912, 21s.; Crawley’s Mystic Rose, a Study of 
Primitive Marriage, 1902, 565s. ; Westermark’s Human Mar- 
riage, 1902 .; Rupert Brooke, Collected Poems, 
Rieardi Press, 1919, £2; Aphra Behn’s Works, large paper 
copy, 6 vols., 1915, £5 5s. Od.; Merriman’s Novels, 8 vols., 
blue ‘cloth (scarce), £3; Byron, Astarte by Earl of Lovelace, 18s., 
another Edit. de Luxe, £3 10s. Od. ; Fraser’s Magic Art, 2 vols., 
1913, 30s.; Baxter Prints: The Pictures of George Baxter, with 
140 plates, just issued, £3 5s. Od. ; Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine 
set, large type, 48 vols., £4 4s. Od., 1854; Dramatic Works of 
St. John Hankin, with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; 
Debrett’s Peerage, 1915, as new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free; 
Ruskia’s Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25; Carmen, 
illus., by Rene Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 
100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will 
exchange for others. EpwarD Baker’s Great Booxsnop, 14-16 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
T cerceety and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 
tions undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


OOKPLATES, Pictorial, Decorative and Heraldic. An 

original design exclusive to each client. Write for particu- 

lars to OSBORNE, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
DAILY 1.45 to 10.30. (SUNDAYS 6 to 8.15 & 8.15 to 10.30) 
NEXT MON., TUES. and WED.— 
DOROTHY DALTON in a Paramount Production 
** JEANNE OF THE MARSHES,” 
and a George Clark Production “FOX FARM”’ 
Featuring IVY DUKE and GUY NEWALL, etc. 


NEXT THURS., FRI. and SAT.— 
PAULINE FREDERICK in BONDS OF LOVE,” 
and Louis Joseph Vance's novel ‘*BEAU REVEL,” 
Featuring FLORENCE VIDOR, etc. 


Educational. 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 
The Grocers’ Company, as Governors of Oundle School, 
invite applications for the appointment of HEAD MASTER, 
now vacant by the death of Mr. F. W. Sanderson. 
The Head Master must be a Graduate of some University in 
the United Kingdom and a Member of the Church of England. 
The total emoluments should amount to not less than ,000 
per annum. 
Particulars and conditions of appointment can be obtained by 
post from the Clerk to the Governors, Grocers’ Hall, Princes 
Street, E.C.2. 


SCOTLAND 


SHORTEST AND BEST ROUTE FROM LONDON TO 
EDINBURGH, ABERDEEN, INVERNESS, 


1S FROM KING'S CROSS (G.N.) 
Apply for “On either side’’ publication at any G.N.R. Office, 
or Supt. of Line, G.N.R., King’s Cross Station, I-ondon, N.1 


TRAVEL BY EAST COAST ROUTE 


APER HANDkfs., Medicated, odourless, for Nasal ——— 

INFLUENZA, Colds, Catarrh, and other illnesses. der 

“Toinoco ”’ brand, Silky-Fibre, 50 for 2s., or Papier Crepon, 
thicker, 50 1/9; at all chemists. Toinoco Handkf. Co., Ltd., 55, 
Hatton Garden, London. 


YPEWRITING BY EXPERTS.—Manuscripts, Articles, 

etc., undertaken at most reasonable prices. Theatrical and 

literary work a _ speciality. Terms on _ application. 
JOSEPHINE M. O’CALLAGHAN, 146, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
Telephone: Central 2870. . 


£5 FOR A FIRST NOVEL. This was the sum 

awarded Emmeline Morrison for her novel, 
“ Good Grain ”’ (8s. 6d. net), in the recent John Long £500 Prize 
Competition for the Best First Novel. ‘‘ Good Grain ’? was one 
of the big successes last Autumn. Emmeline Morrison has just 
published her second novel, entitled ‘‘ The Measure of Youth ” 
(7s. net), and its reception has been such as to indicate it will 
prove as successful as her first.—JOHN LONG, LIMITED, Pub- 
lishers, 12-14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London. Kindly write 
for List of New Library Novels. 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


Always ask for a 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
’ Acts like a Charm in 


DIARRHEA, COLIC, and A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
other Bowel Complaints, . TOOTHACHE. RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 


Ofall Chemists 1/3 and 3/-. | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. _ 


A better pipe - tobacco 


than Three Nuns may some 
day be made. Even that 
is possible. Until then, 
however, men to whom 
their pipe is an inseparable 
friend will continue to 
revel in the freshness and 
and fragrance, the cool- 
ness and comfort and abid- 


ing joy of 


THREE AUNS 


Tobacco 


There’s economy, too, in the smoking of 
this fine tobacco. It contains no dust, and 
therefore no waste. It burns slowly and 
evenly down to the very bottom of the bowl, 
and gives uniform satisfaction all through. 
Sold everywhere in the following packings only 
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Figures and_ Prices 


PAPER MONEY (in millions) 


Latest Stock Ratio ae ~y Note Issue 

Note of Gold to June 30, 

Issues. Gold. Notes. Go. 1921. 
European 
Countries % 
Austria Kr. 469,214 ? = 464 49,685 
Belgium Fr. 6,228 267 4  ~=6,151 6,110 
Britain (B. of E.)& 104 107 110 
Britain (State) £ 299 299 324 
Bulgaria Leva 3,602 38Ctéi‘éi‘zd 3,588 3,159 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 9,274 1,123t 11t 9,389 11,168 
Denmark Kr. 452 66+ 700 
Esthonia Mk. 700 228 4=s«66 404 497 
Finland Mk. 1,368 43 3 1,371 1,405 
France Fr. 36,799 5,527 15 36,039 37,422 
Germany Mk. 169,212 1,004 — 157,935 75,321 
Greece Dr. 1,484 1,388t 92+ 1,316 1,758 
Holland FI. 1,013 63 960 992 
Hungary Kr. 32,904 ? — 382,352 18,096 
Italy (Bk.) Lire 13,361 1,445¢ 10+ 13,489 18,159 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 4,741 63 1 4,752 3,746 
Norway Kr. 385 147 «(39 364 427 
Poland Mk. 286,000 30 — 276,001 93,756 
Portugal Esc. 786 9 1 785 
Roumania Lei 14,130 4,744 330s «14,154 11,078 
Spain Pes. 4,145 2,523 61 4,127 4,202 
Sweden Kr. 594 274 +4 531 
Switzerland Fr. 789 531 73 730 941 
Other Countries 
Australia Pa 56 23 41 =~. 58 58 
Canada (Bk.) §$ 163 165 36 194 196 
Canada (State) $ 269 269 257 
Egypt LE 34 3 9 31 31 
India Rs. 1,741 . 24 13 1,735 1,718 
Japan Yen. 1,181 1,275+ 107+ 1,055 
New Zealand £ 8 8t 100+ 8 8 


U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,194 3,021 142 2,124 3,559 


+Total cash. 
GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands). 


July 22, '22. July 15, '22. July 23, °21. 
& 


Total deadweight ......... 7,631,840 7,644,114 7,675,231 
Owed abroad 7,081,761 1,081,761 1,121,000 
765,410 776,505 1,207,187 
Bank of England Advances _ _ 18,500 
Departmental Do. 161,638 167,477 126,974 


Note.—The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached 


at Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 


1921, it was £7,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. The increase of £80 millions shown by the latter figures 
is nominal and due to a conversion scheme. During the year 


£88 millions was actually devoted to redemption of Debt. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands). 


July 22, °22. July 15, '22. July 23, ’21. 
& 


Total Revenue from Ap. 1 252,522 232,837 282,631 

» Expenditure ,, ,, 230,345 222,934 324,781 
Surplus or Deficit ......... +22,147 +9,903 —42,150 
Customs and Excise ...... 86,242 76,624 97,358 
Income and Super Tax ... 80,880 74,207 87,330 
cons 4,482 4,392 4,032 
Excess Profits Duties... 954 954 22,114 
15,050 14,300 13,250 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 18,920 18,777 27,356 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
July 26, ’22. July 19, ’22. July 27, ’21. 
& £ 


Public Deposits ............ 14,296 22,174 15,373 
Other é 107,576 104,466 106,435 
121,872 126,640 121,808 
Government Securities ... 46,504 46,739 43,188 
Other 72,243 76,215 78,000 
118,747 122,954 121,188 
Do. less notes in cur- 

rency reserve ... 103,607 103,106 108,833 
Coin and Bullion ......... 127,403 402 128,370 
21,096 21,595 18,536 
17.3% 17% 153% 


CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 
July 26, ’22. July 19, ’22. July 27, °21. 
& 4 


£ 
Total outstanding ......... 294,861 296,022 325,214 
Called in but not cancld. 1,585 1,588 1,988 
Gold backing _............... 27,000 - 27,000 28,500 
. B. of E. note, backing .. 21,150 21,150 19,450 
Total fiduciary issue .... 245,126 246,284 275,276 


_ BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
July 26, '22. July 19, ’22. 
% 


Metropolitan 30,844 man 
51,551 59,904 48,43 
22,630,369 21,903,459 20,492, 269 


LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 


June, May, June 

Coin, notes, balances with 

Bank of England, etc... 211,089 210,930 221,45) 
Deposits »799,922 »790,026 1,810,727 
Acceptances 55,508 57,369 58,150 
349,654 328,527 349'975 
Investments 406,167 409,974 324,984 
Advances 741,174 753,662 833,414 
MONEY RATES July 26, | July 19, . July 29, °21, 
Bark Rate 3 3 
Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. 4 4 5} 
3 Months’ Bank Bills ...... lj 12 4} 
6 Months’ Bank Bills ...... 2% 2} 4} 
Weekly Loans ............... ij 1} 4 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
Juiy July 20, '22. July 27, °91, 


New York, $to 4.453 3.56} 
De, 3 month forward ... 4.45 4.453 = 
Montreal, $ to 4.493 4.49} 4.01} 
Mexico d. to $ 263d. 263d. 344d, 
B. Aires, d. to 446d. 443d. 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... 7d. 7d. 
Valparaiso, $ to 34.10 34.90 36 
Lima, per Peru £ ...+. 7% prem. 6% prem on 
Paris, 3.65 52.90 46.97} 
Do., 1 month forward ... 53.65 52.93 = 
Berlin, marks to & ....-.... 2,305 2,200 
Brussels, frces. to £ ....-. 56.60 55.90 48.40 
Amsterdam, fl. to £& ...... 11.47 11.443 11, 
Switzerland, frces. to £ ... 23.42 23.19 21.77} 
Stockholm, kr. to & beeen 17.10 17.14 17.45} 
Christiania, kr. to & ...... 26.40 26.70 27.90 
_ Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 20.67 20.60 23.45} 
Helsingfors, mks. to £& .. 213 213 232} 
Madrid, pesetas to £ ...... 28.67 28.65 27.80 
Greece, drachma to £ ... 141 137 65} 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 33d. 33d. 7. 
Vienna, kr. to £ 145,000 130,000 3,100 
Prague, kr. to £ 195 200 4 
Budapest, kr. to 4 6,600 5,700 - 
Bucharest, lei. to £& ...... 700 760 283 
Belgrade, dinars to £& ... 350 370 147 
Sofia, leva 00 675 675 400 
Warsaw, marks to £ ... 26,250 25,000 7,650 
Constntnple., piastres to £ 710 715 556 
Alexandria, piastres to £ 973 97% 97} 
Bombay, d. to rupce 
Calcutta, d. to rupee 15fd. 15§d. 15144. 
Hongkong, d. to dollar 31d. 31d. 44}d. 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 41id. 41d. 27}. 
Singapore, d. to $_...... 274d. 274d. 333d. 
Yokohama, d. to yen 252d 2542d. 32d. 
TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 
End May. End End July. 
Membership. 1922. 1922. 1921. 
Reporting Unions ......... 1,393,452 1,387,333 1,384,935 
Unemployed __............... 227, 236,308 231,562 
COAL OUTPUT . 
Week ending July 1, June 24, June 17, July 
1922. 1 1922. 1921. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
4,530,000 4,353,900 4,350,200 
119,743,700 115,213,700 110,859,800 48,105,280 
*Dispute. 
IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 
1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. | 
May. Apr. Mar. May 
tons. tons. tons. tons 
rte Iron. 407,900 394,300 389,000 13,600 
Yr. to date 1,779,300 ~-1,371,400 977,100 1,565,000 
462,300 549,400 5, 
to date 2,158,400 1,696,100 ‘1,291,900 


*Coal Mining Dispute. 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES TRADE OF COUNT! illi 
METALS, MINERALS, ETC. 
July 37, July = July 27, 1922. 
Gold, ME OZ, 8d. s. 7d. 114s. 10d. OUNTRY. M 
OZ. 353d 353d. Belgium Fr. Exports. Exports. 
Iron, Sc’h pig No. 1 ton £4.18.6 £44.18.6 £6.6.0 | Czechoslovakia Kr 12+ =3 635 1, — 697 
Steel rails, heavy ” £9.5.0 £9.5.0 £14.0.0 | Denmark Kr. i 4 c 27,312 3+ 4,877 
Steel «03.3.9 £70.2.6 | Finland Mk. = — 
Tin, Straits 162.17.6 £156.11.3 £159.0.0 | France Fr. 810 — 
soft foreign  £25.10.0  £23.17.0 | Germany Mk, 4 9,199 + 379 
Spelter ” 30.5.0 £29.12.6 ~£26.0.0 | Greece Dr. 1 73,109 2,705 
Coal, best Admiralty, 31s. 3d. 24s. 6d. 45s. Holland Fl. 4  — 16 
CHEMICALS AND OILS Spain Pes. 12+ 1,260 — 275 
Nitrate of Soda, per ton  £16.0.0 £16.0.0 £20.10.0 Sweden Kr. 4 337 462 
indigo, Bengal per Ib. 9s. 6d. 9s. los. od, | >¥itzerland Fr. 3 445 — 107 
Oil, spot per ton 45s. 5d. 44.5.0 £39.10.0 | S- Africa& 12+ 
Linseed, La Plata ton £20.10.0 £20.2.6 £22.0.0 Brazil Mrs. 12+ 1,690 1,710 
Palm Oil, Benin spot ton £33.0.0 £33.0.0 7345.0 $ i2t "48 + 20 
Petroleum, w. white gal. 1s. 5d. Is. 5d. Is. 103d Egyp 4E 12+ 56 42 a v1 
Turpentine cwt. 96s. Od. 100s. Od. 80s. Od F.M.S. & 12+ 12 15 + . 
FOOD India Rs 2 
Flour, Country, straights Japan Yen, 5 931 551 nee "380 
ex mill 280 Ib. 6d 35s. Od. «62s. Od New Zealand& 12+ 43 
Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. » Od. | United oa, ” 5 seal 1,160 1,486 + 326 
per 480 lbs. 53s. 9d. 53s. } t To Mar. . 
Wheat, No. 2 Red Winter 11d. i 
per bush 127 cents, 129} cents. 145 cents. | ‘BRET. AND FOREIGN GOVT. 
TEXTILES, ETC. 
Cotton, fully middling, Consols July 27, '22. July 20, '22. July 27, '21. 
American perIb. 13.65d | War Loan 48} 
Cotton, Egyptian, F.G.F. 44% 96 873 
Sakel per tb. 18.254. 19.75d 15.50d. | Do 5% Me 1003 81} 
Hemp, N.Z. spot, per ton £31.10.0  £31.10.0 £40.10.0 Do. 100,% 1013 
marks. 285.150. 23610.0  ~C26.0.0 | Funding 1013 
Wool, Aust., Medium Victory 4% 885 88§ 71h 
Greasy Merino Ib. 16}d. 16}d 90} 90 76} 
La Plata, Av. Merino th. 133d. 13}d. 14d. 3 66 66 534 
Lincoln, Wethers Ib. 8d. | Bank of England + 63} 
ops, 64’s Ib. 182 
Rubber, Std. Crepe, tb. ry 68 68} 584 
Leather, sole bends, 14-161b. , 9d. | Argentine (86) 5% ... 100} 100} 94 
perIb. 2s, 4d. Qs. 4d. Qs. 6A. Rracil (1914) 
OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands)  —— iz months Chilian (1886) ae 
une, June, Chinese 5% ’96 , 943 95 73 
1922 1921. 1922. som. | 4% 31 30} 
Imports 298 3% 2 215 6 
— ies 88,172 487,263 571,865 Italian 3} 22 22} 25 
2,146 38,152 351,762 368,805 fapancse 44% (1st) 107} 105} 211 
of 93'433 55,671 49,686 | Russian 10 10} 12 
Expt. cotton gds. total 14,061 9. 80,830 153,284 | RAIL\YAYS 
811 907 605 90,427 94,416 | Great Central Pref. ...... 233 22 
uation goede 152,639 1,850,860 1,211,022 | Great Eastern 42 40} 83 
Export coal value... 5 392 3,285 28,454 32,156 | Great Northern Pref. ...... 69} 274 
Do. quantity tons... 4704 12 30,848 15,434 | Great Western .........+ 1063 107 
7 27,184 6,025 | Lond. Brighton Def. ...... 631 
Export machinery. hy 2,771 30,359 38,150 | Lond. Chatham 8} be 38 
Tonnage entered i 3. 5,288 25,974 41,120 WW)! =a 104 8} 55 
» Cleared... 822 «3,274 «19,957, 17,807 | & S.W. Def. 304 = 
4,975 1,983 26,888 —«13,701 | Metropolitan 30% 19} 
United Kingdom— Ju Midland Def 18} 
1,135 1,079 1010 9733 616} Underground ,..... 6/6 63 
690 7103 7093 973 4644 Antofagasta 71 70 6/3 
Total 887 885 890 1,023, 553 B.A. Gt. Southern ......... 78 7g° 
4,389 4,372 4.285 Do. Pacific ...... 51 534 
Retail (Ministry of 4,810 2,565 Canadian Pacific 38 
Labour)— May, Apr., Mar., May, July, | Central Argentine aiande ry ad 156 
Food, Rent, Clothing, 1922, 1922) 1921. 1914. | Grand Trunk 
Do. of. 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) May 1, Apr. 1, June 1, Average | San Paulo ....... 127 126 
All Commodities 1923. 1923. 1921. 1918. United of Havana ......... 68} 67} 
United States—Wholesale June 1 | 
(Bradstreet’s) une 1, May 1, Apr. 1, June 1, Aug. 1, | Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref.... 27/14 27 
1992. 1922." 1922. 1921." 1914. Armstrongs 16/73 
All Commodi $ rit.-Amer. Tobacco ...... 5 
modities ............ 11.9039 11.744 11.5317 10.6169 Burmah Oil 
FREIGHTS 
From Cardiff to July 27, July 20, July 27, 63/9 48/9 
West Italy 1922. 1922. /9xp 61/6 38/0 
Marseilles ) 11/6 10/9 16/6 Dorman Long 7/3 
Port Said ” 11/0 10/6 16/0 17/3 17/6 17/0 
Islands 21/6 21/0 22/6 | Hudson Bay 
Ai 0 12/6 | Imp. 
” 16/3 15/6 4/6 67/0 66/9 49/9 
Australia (wheat) . 25 0 25 /0 25 /0 
Aires (gral 37/6 42/6 65/0 ag enero 24/9 24/9 17/9 
San grain) 22/6 17/6 45/0 43/9 44/0 2h 
N 20/0 46/3 Def 2 27/32 3 1/32 58 
Bombay (general) 17/6 2/9 348 
16 = 32/6 | Shell ........ 
15/0 _ Vickers 12/6xp 11/6 13/3 


Alexandria (cotton-seed) 10/0 


b21,399 
30,564 
48,43] 
100,387 
192,269 
e, "21, 
21,45) 
10,727 
58,150 
49,975 
24,984 
33,414 
9, 
% 
4} 
43 
4 
L 
3.56} 
4.04 
344d, 
died. 
72d. 
41d. 
6.97} 
100 
287} 
83 
47 
100 
50 
56 
97} 
id. 
Hd. 
id. 
ad. 
2d. 
ly. 
562 
1,* 
80 
"0 
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